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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF BARNARD’S INN, 
My father and grandfather, who were both 

antients of this honourable society, took great 

interest in this historic inn, and my father, 

Charles Pugh, was the author of the brief record 

which follows. If my memory serves me right, 

the date of the MS. would be 1852 or 1853. 

Herbert Pues. 
CHAPTER I. 

The obscurity in which the origin of the Inns of 

Court is involved renders it extremely difficult to 
bring to light any records illustrative of the 
foundation and progress of our own society. It 
appears certain, however, that Barnard’s Inn was 
not always designated by its present name, for in 
an inquisition which was held so long ago as the 
reign of Henry VI. it is notified that the ancient 
name was “ Mackworth’s Inn.” 
_ Desirous of tracing the history of the society to 
its earliest foundation, I commenced my researches 
with this “ Mackworth,” and seeing that the society 
quarter the arms now borne by the Mackworth 
family, I obtained from Sir Digby Mackworth, the 
present representative of this ancient and respect- 
able house, the baronet’s own version of the manner 
in which his family connexion with Barnard’s Inn 
arose. 





It was long before I ventured to doubt the 
authenticity of information coming from a source 
so pure ; but subsequent researches have led me 
to believe Sir Digby’s account of the connexion of 
his family with the Society of Barnard’s Inn to be 
apocryphal. A very elaborate ‘History of the 
County of Rutland,’ begun, but never finished, by 
Blore, a barrister of the Middle Temple—a copy of 
which is to be found in the library of Lincoln’s 
Inn, though, singularly enough, not in that of his 
own inn—gives the pedigree and history, apparently 
from authentic sources, of two families, both bear- 
ing the name of Mackworth, one the Mackworths 
of Shropshire, now represented by the present Sir 
Digby, the other the Mackworths of Derby, with 
whom, as I am impressed with the belief, the 
Society of Barnard’s Inn claims affinity. Blore 
traces the Mackworths of Shropshire through Sir 
Humphrey Mackworth, an eminent lawyer, repre- 
senting the county of Salop, who was knighted at 
Whitehall 1682, and intermarried with the 
daughter and heir of Sir Herbert Evans, of Gla- 
morganshire, by which marriage be became pos- 
sessed of the Glen-Uske estate, the residence of 
the present baronet. The other family bearing 
this name were the Mackworths of Mackworth, in 
the county of Derby, a family of much greater 
antiquity and consequence than the Shropshire 
branch. This family appears to have sprung from 
a Norman ancestor bearing the name of de 
Basynges, who was allied to Geraldus de Norman- 
ville, an adventurer accompanying Richard de 
Hume, Lord of Stanford, from Normandy, some 
time before the year 1170. The estate and manor 
of Normanville, in Rutlandshire, called afterwards 
Norman-Torn, Normanton, and now Normington, 
was granted to this family. Alice de Basynges 
intermarried with Thomas Mackworth, who was 
representative in Parliament for the county of 
Derby in the ninth year of the reign of Henry VI. 
By this means the valuable possessions of the De 
Basynges and Normanvilles came into the family 
of the Mackworths of Mackworth, and the family 
appears to have taken the station in society the 
large estates entitled its members to occupy, for 
we find them governors of castles, members of 
Parliament, high sheriffs, and holding: important 
offices both under the Commonwealth and after 
the Restoration. 

The elder brother of this Thomas Mackworth 
was John, an ecclesiastic, who was prebendary of 
Lincoln in 1404, presented by Henry IV. He was 
Dean of Lincoln in 1422, and died in 1451. And 
it is the dean to whom we look up with pious 
veneration for our establishment in Barnard’s Inn. 
By an inquisition, the precise date of which I have 
been unable to discover, holden in the Guildhall of 
the City of London before John Norman Mayor, 
the king’s escheator, but which is recited in a 
record of 32 Henry VI., 
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“the Jury found that it was not hurtful for the | look of the decayed baronet, as he walked about . 
Re aaa ime scent Kendo: | the purlioas of the Charterhouse, a monument ef J — 
Lincoln, to give one Messuage in Holborn, in London, fallen greatness. He was fond of chatting with the ond 
with the Appurtenances called ‘ Mackworth’s Inne,’ but boys, and whispering a word of caution into their pear 
now commonly known by the name of ‘ Barnard’s Inne,’ | careless heads, as he sat on the benches, against P. 
to the Dean and Chapter of Lincolne, to find one suffi- | indulgence, extravagance, and running in debt— agair 
ee a eee scapes | precepts which ought to have made esalutary ia. | im 
the Body of the said John is buried. To have and to | Pression, seeing how lamentably they — & p. 3 
hold the said Messuage to the said Dean and Chapter | forced by the example of the mentor himself, 8g. 
and to their successors for ever in part of satisfaction of | With this Sir Henry the baronetcy in the family 
twenty pounds lands and rents which Edward III. | of the Mackworths of Mackworth became extinct, two 
licensed the said Dean and Chapter to purchase, to their | while the family from Shropshire are culminating Dire: 
own use, gither of their own foe, or a ey | in their present representative. If Blore is correct Cam! 
Capite.”” in the distinction he makes between the two P. 
; : : families, it is manifest that our connexion is with the corre 
By this means the Society of Barnard s Inn became decayed family and not with the present baronet’s, P. 
connected with the Mackworth family, and it/ Op a comparison of the arms borne by the two by th 
still continues to hold allegiance to the Dean and | families some minute distinction prevails, and the Clar} 
Chapter of Lincoln as its patrons. crests are different—that of the Mackworths of See s 
The Mackworths, by these fortunate family} Mackworth being a wing, which the society now : 
alliances being elevated to a position of im- bears ; that of the Mackworths of Shropshire a cock. Day 
portance, might still have enjoyed their honours, An ANTIENT oF THE Soctery. wrote 
but for those destructive enemies to ancient in- (To be continued.) land 
heritances, debts and mortgages, which, like a p. Q1 
black ants, steal their way into the proudest : ; a P 
families, and erase from long lines of illustrious} ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, lary,’ 
ancestry the noblest names, leaving nothing beyond NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, * P 
@ decayed cross-legged knight or an obliterated | (See 6S. xi. 105, 443; xii, 321; 7 8. i. 25, 82, 342, 376.) P. 
inscription to acquaint the present generation with Vol. VIL. burg! 
their grandeur. The family estates of the Mack-| P, 3b, David Brown, 1763-1812. It is to be P. 
worths appear to have become more and more in- | regretted that the writer of the article was not mins 
volved, and ultimately to have passed entirely | aware of the ‘Memorial Sketches’ of David Brown, tion | 
away, and to have been purchased by Sir Gilbert | with twelve of his sermons, published at London of B 
Heathcote, who was one of the projectors of the | in an 8vo. vol. of 500 pp., under the editorship of P. 
Bank of England, and representative and Lord | the Rev. Charles Simeon, in 1216. P. 
Mayor of the City of London, and created a P. 3 b, for “a” grammar-school read the gram- P 
baronet by Queen Anne ; and they still continue | mar-school. F " 
in the possession of this family. P, 4 a, for “ Thomas” Sargent read J. Sargent. Seri 
With the loss of its possessions the sunofthefamily| P.13b. Brown’s Bible and some of his other fore | 
of Mackworth soon began to set, and it is painful to | works were much esteemed by the Evangelical previ 
trace the gradual downfall of a race so illustrious | party in England ; a long letter from him is in the tidge 
and so highly connected. The next notice we meet | ‘ Life of Lady Huntingdon,’ ii. 428. 1849 
with is of “ Robert Mackworth, of the Borough of| P. 22a, Lancelot Brown. See Mason’s ‘ Eng- Dear 
Huntingdon, Apothecary ”; then of “Sir Thomas | lish Garden, i. 538; Poulson’s ‘ Holderness,’ P 
Mackworth, Alderman and Apothecary of Hunt-| ii. 242; Gent. Mag., 1830, i. 89; Bohn’s ‘Poe 
ingdon, who died 1769”; of “ Elizabeth, daughter | ‘ Lowndes,’ s. v. “ Repton.” one 
of Sir Thomas Mackworth, married to James P. 22 a, for J. C. “ London” read J. C. Loudon. whicl 
Robinson, of Ely, Grocer”; ‘‘ Sally, daughter of | P. 31, Thomas Brown. Some of his pieces are Doct 
Sir Thomas Mackworth, married to Leonard Faw- | printed with Roscommon’s ‘ Poems,’ 1707, pp. 107-9. Rene 
cett, of Whitechapel, Ironmonger”; and “‘ Sukey, | Le Clerc’s ‘ Dissertations on Genesis’ were “ put a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Mackworth,” who married | into English by the well-known T. Brown, for the Hi 
a tradesman of Ely whose name does not appear. | edification of the Deists in England” (1696), 1644 
The last male branch of the line was Sir Henry | Leslie, ‘Short Method,’ 1815, p. 26. P 
Mackworth, who became so reduced as to be grate- P. 40 a, Gylesland = Gilsland. P. 
ful for the asylum afforded by the Charterhouse, P. 47 a, for “ Fairleigh” read Fairlegh. P. 
was one of the poor brothers of this house, and P. 49 a, Isaac Hawkins Browne, jun. See W. Buck 
there died in 1803. Wilberforce’s ‘ Life.’ - : 
The present Archdeacon of Lincoln, Dr. Bonney,| P. 53 a, Moses Browne. See the ‘ Life of Tho. 2 
whilst at school at the Charterhouse, tells me he | Scott’ and the various memoirs of John Newton. be 
well remembers the long grey hairs and mild pensive} P. 54a, An ‘Examination’ of Browne’s sermon _ 
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on drinking, by a Country Curate of Ireland, ap- 
peared in 1714. 

P. 55. Sir Richard Browne was very active 
against the Quakers, and some curious notices of 
him occur in Sewel’s ‘Hist. of the Quakers,’ 
p. 350, and in Besse’s ‘ Sufferings,’ 1738, ii. 268, 


8q. 
*. 59 b. Dr. Henry Hammond mentions the 
two men who were hanged, ‘ View of the New 
Directory,’ third ed., 1646, p. 46, and refers to 
Cambden, and Stow, p. 1174. 

P. 64 b. ‘ The Royal Charter’ has already been 
correctly assigned to Thomas Bayly, iii. 450 b. 

P. 75 a. Browne’s ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ edited 
by the Rev. H. Thompson, were reprinted, 12mo., 
Clarke, 1845, and W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, n. d. 
See also Collier, ‘ Bibliog. Catal.,’ i. 90-92. 

P. 110 b. In Joseph Palmer’s ‘ Disc. of Latter- 
Day Glory,’ 1709, mention is made of a “ book 
wrote concerning Mr. Bruce” and others in Scot- 
land, who ‘‘ had extraordinary gifts of prophecy,” 

. 21. 

P. 114 b, 116 a, Bruce. 
lary,’ Surt. Soc. 

P. 114 b, 116 a, “‘ Guisburn,” better Gisburn. 

P. 116 a, 128 b, “ Hemingford,” better Heming- 
burgh. 

P. 153 b. Jarvis Bryan was one of the Kidder- 
minster Committee of the Worcestershire Associa- 
tion of Ministers who signed the paper at the end 
of Baxter’s ‘ Reform’d Pastor,’ 1656. 

P. 154 b, for “‘ Mews” read Mew. 

P. 155 a, for Ellis “ Waller” read Walker. 

P. 183-4, Claudius Buchanan. See Archdeacon 
F. Wrangham’s ‘Sermon on Translation of the 
Scriptures into Oriental Languages,’ preached be- 
fore the Univ. of Camb., 4to., Camb., 1807; some 
previously unpublished letters in Rev. J. T. Not- 
tidge’s ‘Corresp.,’ ed. by Rev. Charles Bridges, 
1849 ; see also ‘ Life of John Newton,’ ‘ Life of 
Dean Milner.’ 

P. 186. The printer of the ed. of Buchanan’s 
*Poemata,’ Amstel., Joan. Jansson, 1641, p. 561, 
says he has used in addition to the Edinb, ed., 
which is the best, “optimum manuscriptum a 
Doctis:. viro Gul. Geddeo nactus, quod eius frater 
Ioan. Geddeus dictante ipse Buchanano olim 
exaraverat.” Buchanan and the Reformation, Dr. 
H. Hammond, ‘ Resisting Lawfull Magistrate,’ 
1644, pp. 13, 19, 25, 26. 

P. 193 a, for “ Trones” read Icones. 

P. 200 b, ** Colwell,” better Colwall. 

P. 224, Eustace Budgell. Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, in his ‘Election of a Poet 
Laureat in 1719,’ says :— 

Pert Budgell came next, and demanding the bays, 

Said, those works must be good which had Addison's 

)TAISC 5 
But ‘Apollo reply'd, Child Eustace, ‘tis known, 
Most authors will praise whatsoever 's their own, 


See ‘ Whitby Chartu- 





P. 224-5. Budgell also contributed to the 
Guardian. 

P. 226 b, for “Shareshull” read Shareshill. 

P. 228 a, Francis Bugg. See Smith’s ‘ Catal. of 
Friends’ Books,’ i. 332-46. 

P. 232 b, after “ Notes and Queries” insert 
1* §. 

P: 255 b. Bullock also took part in most of 
Farquhar’s plays ; he is praised in the Guardian, 
No. 82. 

P. 256 a. The fourth ed. of Bullock’s ‘ Cata- 
logue’ appeared in 1805, the seventeenth in 1816. 
He bought the armour from Green’s Lichfield 
Museum in or before 1801 (Brayley’s ‘ Illustrator,’ 
384); the museum is described in C. C. Clarke’s 
* Hundred Wonders of the World,’ 1824 ; see also 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. iii, 249, 284, 297, 302, 396, 451. 

P. 271-2, Bunny. See an important article on 
the Bunny family in Yorksh. Arch. Journ, 
iii, 8-25, and v. 273, &c. 

P. 283, Bunyan. W. Johnston, who in 1755 
issued the twenty-first ed. of the second part of 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and therein denounced 
the third part as “an Impostor,” also published 
in 1762, “* Heart’s Ease in Heart Trouble, by J. 
Bunyan, Minister of the Gospel,” which is clearly 
not his, as the preface is signed “J. B., March, 
1690,” 

P. 283. The Rev. C. Overton published ‘ Cot- 
tage Lectures on the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ two 
parts, 1847-9. 

P, 291b. ‘Reflections on Mr. Burchet’s Me- 
moirs,’ by Col. L. Lillingston ; ‘Mr. Burchett’s 
Justification of hi; Naval Memoirs,’ in answer to 
Col. Lillingston. Both 8vo., Lond., 1704. 

P. 294, George Burder. See particulars in ‘ Life 
of Lady Huntingdon,’ ii. 297. 

P. 296, Samuel Burder. The third ed. of his 
‘ Oriental Customs: applied to the Illustration of 
the Sacred Scriptures’ appeared in 1841; he died 
while the second was in the press. He is described 
as D.D., lecturer of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, and St. Leonard, Foster Lane. 

P. 304 a. John Osborne’s ‘ Indictment against 
Tythes,’ 1659, contains “ Certain Reasons taken 
out of Doctor Burgess his Case, concerning the 
buying of Bishops Lands, which are as full and 
directly against Tythes, as to what he applied 
them,” pp. 30-32. 

P. 307 a, line 11 from bottom, for “He was 
one” ought we not to read She was one ? 

P. 308. Anthony Burgess wrote a preface to 
Richard Vines’s posthumous ‘Treatise on the 
Sacrament,’ dated “Sutton Coldfield, 20 Sep., 
1659.” 

P. 308. There is an amusing notice of Burgess’s 
meeting-house in G. Farqubar’s ‘ Works,’ 1760, 
i. 30. 

P. 311 b. On Burgess’s book about Morton see 
Stovel’s ed. of Canne’s ‘ Necessity,’ 1849, p. Ixix, 
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sq. Dr. Wm. Ames also wrote ‘A Fresh Suit 
against Human Ceremonies in God’s Worship, or 
a Triplication unto D. Burgesse his Rejoinder for 
D. Morton,’ 4to., 1633. 

P. 332 b, for “‘ Raine” read Raines. 

P. 400, 405. There is an ed. of Burnet’s ‘ Tra- 
vels,’ “Some Letters. Containing, An Account 
of what seemed most remarkable in Switzerland, 
Italy, &c. Written by G. Burnet, D.D., to 
T. H. R. B.,” Rotterdam, Abraham Acher, 1686. 
Another, Amsterdam, Peter Savouret, 1687; re- 
printed 1750, and Edinb., 1752. M. Varillas 
wrote ‘ Reflexions’ on them in Latin, which were 
translated into English, 1688. Burnet’s ‘ Defence 
of his Reflections on Varillas’s [not Varelles, as 
405 b] Hist. of Heresies, with further Reflections,’ 
2 vols., 12mo., Amsterd., 1687. ‘ Life of Bishop 
Burnet,’ 1715. 

P. 400, 405. Reading Burnet’s ‘ Hist. of his 
own Time’ was the chief cause of the great change 
in the opinions of Thomas Scott, the commentator, 
and led to his ‘ Force of Truth.’ See his ‘ Life,’ 
ch. iii. On a “‘ bold and shocking affirmation ” of 
Burnet’s, see Blackwall, ‘Sacred Classics,’ third 
ed., 1737, i. 264.. Dryden mentions his recom- 
mending Persius and Juvenal to his clergy. 
* Juvenal, 1697, p.lv. He was a correspondent 
of Limborch (Locke’s ‘ Letters,’ 1708) and of Leib- 
nitz (‘ Essais,’ 1760). 

P. 404 a. Polemist ? 

P. 418, Charles Burney, D.D. T. W. C. Ed- 
wards, whose name is familiar as the editor of the 
‘Eton Latin Grammar’ and author of a ‘ Latin 
and Greek Delectus,’ was the mathematical master 
of Burney’s school at Greenwich until 1812, and 
dedicated to his son, Charles Parr Burney, his ed. 
of the ‘ Hecuba,’ 1822, g.v. On Charles Parr 
Burney, see Gent. Mag., 1816, ii. 55, and Ixxix. 
527, 852. 

P. 444b, Edward Burrough. See Smith’s ‘Catal. 
of Friends’ Books,’ i. 351-367. 

P. 446. The ‘Apologeticall Narration’ was 
printed in 1643. Thomas Edwards’s reply was 
entitled ‘ Antapologia,’ 1644. The ‘ Remonstrance’ 
of the seven who refused to bring in to the Assem- 
bly their model of Church Government was printed 
in 1645, and the ‘Answer’ of the Assembly to 
that remonstrance was printed by order of Parlia- 
ment the same year. See also Dr. H. Hammond, 
‘ Resisting Lawfull Magistrate,’ 1644, p. 24. 

P, 451. “ Mr. Robert Burscough, of Totness, in 
Devon,” was the “learned and pious friend ” who 
supplied John Ray with some of the concluding 
remarks in his book on ‘Creation’ (seventh ed., 
1717, p. 368). There was also a William Burs- 
cough, D.D., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxon., 
and Chaplain to the Prince, who preached a Re- 
storation sermon before the Commons at St. Mar- 
garet’s, May 29, 1716, printed the same year. 

w. C. B. 


THE FOLK-TALES OF THE LAPPS, 
(Continued from 6" 8, xii, 510.) 


GIEDDEG-S-GALGGO,* HACCIS-ZDNE, AND NJAYIs- 
ZEDNE. 

In a great many Lapp tales the chief rile jg 
played by supernatural females ; their names are 
Gieddegws-galggo or Gieddegas-akko, Haccis-idne 
or Haccecan-nieidda, and Njavis-cedne or Njavican- 
nieidda. The first of these is always represented 
as a benevolent being. She is a very old, wise 
woman, who knows everything that has happened 
on the earth and can give advice to all. She plays 
exactly the same réle in the Lapp tales as Leski- 
akka (the Widow Woman) does in the Karelian, 
Like her, she also had been married, but after her 
husband’s death she lived alone. She dwelt on 
the border between the cultivated and uncultivated 
land. Therefore she is called Giedde-gws-galggo 
(Meadow-end’s-widow). When the hero in the 
tale is in trouble or doubt he always goes to 
Gieddegaes-galggo for advice. Perhaps she is the 
same as Mader-akka.t Haccis-edne is just the 
opposite, being a malevolent, wicked, and crafty 
troll-woman, who knows all sorts of tricks, and tries 
to steal honest women’s positions. She answers to 
the Finnish Sydjiitiir (Sea Giant). Njavis-sedne was 
good natured and beautiful, but stupid, and allowed 
himself to be easily deceived by Haccis-edne. 


IV. HACCIS-2Z2DNE, FROM SKJZRVO, 

There were once two orphans, a boy and a girl. 
They built a house right out in an uninhabited 
place and lived there as well as they could. So it 
happened that the king’s son came there. When 
he saw the girl he fell in love with her, and did not 
wish to leave her. At last there came a messenger 
from the king, and he was obliged to return to his 
father’s palace. But when a year had passed the 
girl bore a child. When the king’s son knew of 
it he sent a messenger bidding both brother and 
sister to come to him to the king’s.t But in order 

* Maga Lapponica, lappisk Troldkvinde, See ‘ Lexicon 
Lapponicum,’ Friis. 

+ Jessen is the only author who mentions Mader-akka, 
and he says that the sign or token of this being is only 
to be found on the magic drums of the most skilled sor- 
cerers, On the drums where it is found it is made up of 
a triangle and a hexagon ; sometimes it appears as a pros- 
trate man. Both words in this name are pure Lapp. 
Mader is derived from made or mada, which means 
root, origin, foundation ; and the whole word signifies 
Earth Father, suggesting, as Prof. Friis points out, that 
the Lapps worshipped the Earth as a god, and regarded 
it as the father of all living. See Friis, ‘ Lappisk 
Mythologi,’ p. 85, and Castrén, ‘ Finsk Mytologi,’ p. 89. 

t The incident of the exchanged bride is to be found 
in numerous stories, ¢.g., the Finnish story entitled ‘ The 
Maid who rose out of the Sea,’ which is exceedingly like 
this, a little dog called “ Pilkka ”’ taking the place of the 
baby. Another Finnish tale ‘The Wonderful Birch,’ 
which is a wild form of ‘Cinderella,’ tells how the 





witch’s daughter, after being changed into a bridge, comes 
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to get there they were obliged to cross the sea, so 
the lad prepared the boat and they set out. When 
they had gone a short way, Haccis-edne came 
running down to the beach and shouted after them 
and begged them to allow her to come with them as 
aservant. The girl did not wishtodoso. “Why 
should we not take her as a servant?” asked the 
Jad, and at last she obtained leave to go with them 
in the boat. The girl sat in the stern, the brother 
sat in the stem, and Haccis-sedne in the middle, 
So she could very well hear what the brother and 
sister said to each other, whilst they could not 
hear each other. When they had rowed for a long 
time and a long way they at last drew near to the 
king’s palace. ‘* Now you may put on your best 
clothes,” said the lad to his sister, “for we are not 
far from the king’s.” ‘‘ What does my brother 
say?” asked the sister. “What does he say?” 
replied Haccis-edne, “ He says you must put on 
your best clothes and jump into the water, and 
then you will become a golden duck.” The sister 
ceased rowing and began to dress. When they 
had rowed a short time longer, the brother said 
again, “ Make haste, sister, and get dressed in your 
best clothes, for we are now very near to the king’s.” 
“What does my brother say ?” asked the sister. 
“Your brother,” replied Haccis-zedne, “ says that 
you must put on your best clothes and jump into 
the water, and you will become a golden duck, and 
then the king’s son will love you much more than 
ever.” The sister did so, The brother wished to 
save her, but before he could find her she became 
a golden duck and swam away. Haccis-edne 
took the child at once and put it to her breast. 
When they reached the beach, where the king’s 
house was, people came to meet them and took 
Haccis-edne and the child up to the king’s house 
to the king’s son. The brother dared not say any- 
thing, but next day he took the child and went 
down to the beach and began to sing :— 

Dear sister, 

Come to the beach ! 

The child is weeping, 

The cow is mooing, 

Come to the beach !* 





to lifeagain, and transforms the true queen into a reindeer. 
In the end she is recovered by her baby. Then there are 
Magyar tales which tell of a beautiful girl left in a tree 
until the prince goes home to get his love fit clothes to 
appear at court, and finds upon his return a dusky 
gipsy, who pretends the sun has darkened her complexion 
but all will be right in time. In one tale, ‘The Widower 
and his Daughter,’ the true bride becomes a golden duck, 
asin the Lapp story. Another Magyar story, ‘The Two 
Orphans,’ tells how a witch rubs her daughter with oint- 
ment and, lo! she becomes exactly like the true queen, 
who is hurried off and thrown down a well, where she 
lives inside a whale, and is finally released through her 
brother's song, who, in the form of a deer, tells his sad 
story at the well mouth. 

* The Finnish story of ‘The Wonderful Birch ’ (vide 
supra) has a similar song to call the reindeer-mother to 
her child :— 





The gold duck at once came swimming toward the 
beach, and when the boy held the child out to it it 
became his sister, and she took the child and 
suckled it. And when she had suckled it she gave 
it back to her brother; but when he tried to seize 
her she became a duck again and swam away over 
the sea. Then the boy returned with the child, 
and considered how to get back his sister. He 
could think of no better way than to go to Gied- 
degwes-gallgo to ask her advice. She advised him 
to make himself a lady’s dress so that two men 
could wear it and yet appear to be one. Then they 
must go to the shore and shout— 

Dear sister, 

Come to the beach ! 

The child is weeping, 

The cow is mooing, 

Come to the beach ! 
The lad did as Gieddegws-gallgo advised him. 
When the sister gave the child back to him, the 
other man, whom she could not see, seized her 
round the waist and held her fast. But she nearly 
got loose again. She changed in his hands at once 
into a snake, then to a gnat, then to a pair of 
tongs, then to a large frog ; but he would not let 
her go, but held her fast in his hands. So she 
became a woman again. They then wished to take 
her to the king’s ; but she did not want to go 
there, however much they tried to talk her 
over, until Haccis-zedne was burnt up and every 
trace of her washed with sulphnr,* fire, and 
water. Then the king’s son made a large deep 
hole, and filled it with tar, and set fire to it. 
Then he invited Haccis-edne to go for a walk 
with him and look at the fire. So they went. 
As they walked round the king’s son contrived 
to get behind Haccis-zedne and pushed her into 
the tar pit, and she was burned. Then the king’s 
son went back again and took his first beloved 
to wife, and the wedding was celebrated. Then I 
journeyed away and do not know anything that 
has happened since. Henry JONES, 

Skirbeck Quarter, Boston, Lincolnshire, 
(To be continued.) 





Tue Branxs.—A specimen of this instrument of 
punishment is preserved in the vestry of the parish 
church of St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire, together with a 
cutty or cuttie stool, and the two are exhibited as 
curiosities at the present time. In the same 
church may be seen the monument of Archbishop 
Sharpe, assassinated at Magus Muir, near that 
city, in 1679, Though aware of the existence of 





Reindeer ! reindeer ! feeding in the swamp; 

Come, and take care of your child, 

Come, and see the child you have borne : 

For the witch's daughter has neither food nor drink, 

And cannot quiet its cries ! 

° - * Magyar Folk-lore,’ Folt-lure Journal, 1883, 
p. 361, 
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branks in many collections in England, I did not 
know until the other day that the brank was 
formerly a punishment in vogue in Scotland, 
Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words,’ gives the meaning of the word :— 

“ Branks.—(1) An instrument formerly used for punish- 
ing scolds. It is of iron, and surrounds the head, while 
the mouth is gagged by a triangular piece of the same 
material. There is one still preserved in Newcastle. 
(2) A kind of halter or bridle, used by country people on 
the borders,” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Back=Aco, 1s Time Past.—This use of back 
has of late years become so general that it would 
be interesting to know at what date the word was 
first soused. The ‘ New English Dictionary ’ cites 
Southey, 1796, but the following quotation is of 
somewhat earlier date: “This precaution, still 
more salutary than offensive, has for some years 
back been omitted” (‘Memoirs of the Bastille,’ 
1783, p. 46, ed. 1884). I hope this note will elicit 
still earlier evidence for the use of the word. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tue Srar Arcturvs.—BrortuHer Fapsian says 
(7® S. i. 301), “ When I find that Arcturus, in 
the constellation Bootes, is known in Arabic as 
Aramech (=stabber), and further that Bootes is 
sometimes identified with Arcas, son of Callisto, 
and in one account hunts and kills his mother, I 
strongly incline to think that the real murderer 
of St. Ursula is none other than Arcturus himself.” 
If Broraer Fastan will refer to Lane’s ‘ Arabic- 
English Lexicon,’ pt. iii. p. 1153, he will see that 
the Arabic name of Arcturus is ar-Ramih, and 
that this does not mean a stabber, but a spearsman, 
the spear or rumh being the star » in the left leg 
of Bootes. There is nothing whatever in the Arabic 
name of Arcturus on which the shadow of such a 
theory as that which BroTHER Fastan hassuggested 
can be based, The subject of star-nomenclature 
amongst Orientals has not yet received adequate 
treatment. Materials for its comprehensive study 
are in course of collection in Mélusine and in 
Punjab Notes and Queries, but we must wait a 
little longer before it will be safe to co-ordinate 
the star-myths of the East with the legends of the 
Western hagiologist. Mr. Lang, in his interesting 
and suggestive paper on the subject, has done little 
more than touch its fringe. W. F. Pripgavx. 

Calcutta. 


Lonerettow’s ‘ Excersior.’ (See 3° §. xii. 
passim; 4" 5, i. 254.)—As the Latinity of this 
poem has often been questioned in ‘N. & Q.,’ it 
may be well to insert its history, which is thus 
given in the lately published ‘ Life ’ of Longfellow, 
vol, i. p. 384:— 

“One day Mr, Longfellow's eye fell upon a scrap of 
nowspaper, a part of the heading of one of the ew 





York journals bearing the seal of the State of New 
York,—a shield, with a rising sun, and the motto in 
heraldic Latin, ‘ Excelsior.’ At once there sprang up in 
his imagination the picture of the youth ecaling the 
Alpine pass, bearing in his hand surely not the broad 
trailing banner with which the ‘illustrators’ have fur. 
nished him, but rather some slender pennant «ffixed to 
his alpenstock, sufficient to bear his chosen motto. This 
the poet made a symbol of the aspiration and sacrifice of 
a nobly ideal soul, whose words and aim are ‘an up. 
known tongue’ to the multitude ; and who, refusing to 
listen to the cautions of experience or prudence, or 
to the pleadings of home affections, of woman’s love, 
or of formal religion, presses on to a higher goal, That 
goal he does not perfectly attain in this life, but in 
dying still preases on to a higher beyond. The Latinity of 
the motto was questioned by some of the poet's friends 
at the time, and afterwards by critica, who thought it 
should be either excelsius or ad excelsiora. He at firet 
thought excelsior justified by good Latin usage, but find. 
ing this was not really the case, he explained it more 
satisfactorily as part of the phrase, ‘ Scopus meus excel- 
sior est’—my goal is higher. In truth he was not 
responsible for the borrowed Latin ; and evidently the 
word excelsior was the word the poem needed.” 
Jonn CuourcalLy Sikes, 
21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Empiems or tHE Passion.—Can any corre- 
spondent fix the date when the emblems of 
Christ’s passion (a heart between hands and feet 
pierced with nails) ceased to be represented in 
churches and other ecclesiastical buildings? An 
instance is known to me where they are carved on 
the tomb said to have been erected to the memory 
of a man who died in 1595, though I have always 
considered that it belonged to a period long 
anterior to that date. Am I right in supposing 
that these emblems (one of the earliest of Chris- 
tianity) would hardly have been set up in Eng- 
land subsequently to the Reformation ? W. 


Frencn Testament. — A short time ago I 
picked up at a bookstall an old French Testament, 
unfortunately wanting the title-page, of which I 
should be glad if any one could give me the date 
and editor’s or printer’s, name. It is a thick 
16mo., the Testament occupying 888 pages, with 
some woodcuts of considerable spirit, and at the 
end 18 pp. more unnumbered, containing a table 
of the Gospels and Epistles to be read on Sundays 
and fétes, with indication of the various uses of 
Rome, Paris, and Meaux. Though for the use of 
Roman Catholics, it is not from the Vulgate, 
Rev, xxii. 14 running thus: “ Bie’heureux sont 
ceux qui font ses commandements, a fin que leur 
puissance soit en l’arbre de vie, et qu’ils entrent 
par les portes en la cité.” The chapters are in- 
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dicated, but not the verses. There are a few 
marginal references. The spelling is antiquated, 
but I am not expert enough to assign it to a 
particular period. It is not in black letter. 

B. W. S. 

A Norrnamrton Visitor.—In his entertain- 
ing book ‘De Spiritualibus Pecci,’ 8vo., 1702, 
containing notices of ministers in the High Peak 
of Derbyshire, Bagshaw alludes to the Rev. John 
Rowlandson, Vicar of Bakewell from 1615, and 
Prebendary of Sandiacre in the cathedral of Lich- 
field from 1617-8 up to the civil troubles, as one 
whose countenance carried and called for rever- 
ence :-— 

* Insomuch that one who was not called Witless, what- 
ever other name he bore, when this grave Divine was on 
the Road with bis own Father, is said to ride before "em 
to raise the poor of a considerable Town (Northampton) 
with this Cry, that my Lord Bishop was at hand.’— 
Pp. 6, 7. 

Walker (‘ Sufferings,’ ii. 41) was not aware of the 
date of Rowlandson’s death and the date of his 
successor’s appointment in the vicarage of Bakewell 
in 1668 (Cox, iv. 493). The Commonwealth 
Church Survey of 1650 under Bakewell terms 
him a grave and reverend divine. Is there any 
other account of the Northampton episode ? 

J. E. Bairey. 


Stretford, Manchester. 


Sir Wituiam Peprerect.—The City of Lon- 
don in 1755-6 presented to Sir William Pepperell 
a large and valuable service of plate on the occa- 
sion of his success in the capture of Louisbourg 
from the French. Is this plate in existence; or 
can any one give any information respecting it ? 

a & 3 


B. 


Boncs.—There is a small property covered with 
cottages in a village five miles from Liverpool 
which is called Little Bongs. The next field is 
Big Bongs, but the names have dropped into dis- 
use, and are only to be found in the title-deeds. 
Can any one help me to discover the meaning and 
derivation of Bongs? There is a place called 
Thingwall within a quarter of a mile, which sug- 
gests a Danish settlement. E. P. B. 


“Morsus Gatticus.”— Why was scrofula 
anciently called the morbus Gallicus? J. M. 


Cepar.—In his account of the Barber-Sur- 
geons’ Hall, Hatton says, p. 597, that the theatre 
was “fitted with four degrees of cedar seats.” 
What wood does that mean,—Abies Cedrus, or 
what? The wood of that tree is said to have been 
taken from buildings perfectly sound after a lapse 
of two thousand years. But is it likely that Inigo 
Jones could have obtained any such wood as that ? 
There are two fine specimens of colonial cedar now 
in the Exhibition ; but they appear to me to have 
nothing to do with the grand cedar known to the 





old world for its imperishableness and that fine 
perfume that keeps insects from attacking it. 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Str Tuomas Sarketp or Rosraitt.—Will 
some of your readers kindly give me the descent 
of Sir Thomas Salkeld, from Aldigitha, wife of 
Maldred Fitz-Crinan, and his connexion with the 
Nevilles of Raby, showing the Scotch and Saxon 
extraction of both houses, with dates as far as 
possible ¢ ILYx. 


Grayp ALNAGER OF IRELAND.—What is the 
origin of this office; and are there any duties 
attached to it now? Was it held by any one 
previous to the first Lord de Blaquiere ! 

H, G. GrirFinnoorr. 


Hawtnorn Briossom.—There exists a supersti- 
tion in some parts of England that it is unlucky 
to take either hawthorn or blackthorn blossom 
into a house. Which is it? 

Witriam Somervitie. 

Hvecvenots.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me where I can find information about the 
advent of Huguenot and Flemish refugees to the 
Stroud Valley, Gloucestershire } E. D. 


Sronc.—There is a piece of moated ground by 
the river Stour at Flatford known by the name 
of the Spong. What is the meaning of the word ? 
The moat, though close to the river side, remains 
entire; the ground is now overgrown with trees 
and low underwood. I cannot see any remains of 
building. B. A. W. 


“LaRKS LIVE ON LEFKS.”—What does this 
expression mean? I find it in Theodore Hook’s 
‘Parson’s Daughter,’ vol. i. ch. xi.:—‘‘He was 
not one of those sighing swains who, the proverb 
says—why, nobody has ever exactly ascertained— 
‘live on love, as larks on leeks.’” DeryikL. 

Plymouth, 


Hervé.— What is the Peter Hervé Society? I 
read that in 1836 Jean Marie Delattre, an en- 
graver, was a pensioner on it. Where was its 
locale? Does it now exist? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Joun Dyer.—Some years ago Dr. Grosart, I 
believe, issued a prospectus for a new edition of 
Dyer’s poems; it was to contain extracts from 
Dyer’s papers which would enable the editor to 
give for the first time “an adequate memoir” of 
the poet. Has such an edition ever appeared ; and, 
if so, when? Can any of your readers refer me to 
some trustworthy sources of information bearing 
on Dyer’s life? Willmott’s edition I know. A 
memoir of the poet appeared in the Universal 
Magazine, April, 1793. Is it to be relied on? 
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Some of Dyer’s letters are given in Hughes’s col- 
lection (1773). Where could I find others? Any 
information on these points would be welcome. 


Trinity Coll,, Cambridge. 


Dicutoy.—Denis Dighton was a battle painter, 
son of Robert Dighton, and born in London 1792. 
His father died in Spring Gardens 1814. Was 
Denis born there ? C. A. Warp. 


Mivsiatures.—Two miniatures which I have 
lately come across were apparently painted in 1829 
by an artist named Chalons at a cost of twenty 
guineas each. Who was this artist? Is anything 
known of him? Are his works of any interest or 
value ? J. H. G. 

{No fewer than four painters of the name of Chalon, 
not Chalons, were exhibiting at the period you mention, 
A. E. Chalon, R.A., J. J, Chalon, R.A., H. B. Chalon, 
and Miss M, A. Chalon, afterwards Mrs. H. Moseley. 
We know of no English painter named Chalons. } 


Virruvius.—I have before me a print from a 
metal plate which, from its size (small folio) and 
general appearance, I suppose to have been in- 
tended for a frontispiece to the works of Vitruvius. 
It repesents Callimachus in the act of sketching the 
basket, &c., which suggested to him the so-called 
Corinthian capital. An obelisk or pyramid oc- 
cupies the background, on the upper part of which 
is the date 1517. I omit minor details of the 
print, below the margin of which, in type characters, 
is the inscription: “Het Corinthische Capiteel 
door Callimachus gevonden, Vitruy. Lib IV. 
Kap. I.” 

What I wish to know is whether the print I 
have described is known to form an illustration to 
any edition of Vitruvius. If the date upon it 
indicate the period of its publication, I should 
imagine it to be the work of Pierre Koeck, or 
engraved forhim. Pierre Koeck, a distinguished 
painter, a very full account of whom appears in 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ vol. xxii. (1818), is 
there stated to have translated into Flemish the 
works of Vitruvius, and is referred to as an engraver 
on wood. He flourished from 1490 to 1550, and 
studied in Italy. I should state that the print I 
have described is thoroughly Italian in character 
and execution. As regards Koeck’s translation of 
Vitruvius, I have not been able to find any account 
of it, but it would be interesting to know the date 
at which it appeared. At the last meeting of the 
Architectural Association, in a paper read by Mr. 
R. L, Cox, a great deal of information was given 
concerning Vitruvius and his writings, and it was 
stated that the first translation of the latter was 
published in Italy in 1521, in France in 1547, in 
Germany in 1548, in Spain in 1602,in England 
in 1692, but no allusion was made to the Flemish 
translation. Might that not have been the first 
published ? Derr. 








Sir James Ware.—I should be obliged to 
any one who would tell me anything about this 
writer, and more especially as to the historical value 
of his book ‘ De Hibernia Disquisitiones’ (second 
ed., Lond., 1658, small 8vo.). E. W. B. 

{Information concerning him is to be found in the 
* Biographical Dictionary’ of Chalmers; in the ‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Universelle’ of Dr. Hoefer; and in 
Watt, ‘ Bibl. Brit.’] 


Vow Barsy Famity.—In a copy of your paper 
which I saw yesterday for the first time, I find you 
answer questions about families. In an old family 
tree it appears that one of my husband’s ancestors 
went over to England, and there got the Order of 
the Garter; and the other day I was told that a 
family of our name, and with the same arms, re- 
sided in Northumberland. I should like to learn 
if such a family is known in those parts. 

Baroness von Barsy. 

Zerbst, Anhalt, Germany. 


Booxs on THE Piacur.—I shall feel much 
obliged for the titles and description of works 
relating to the plague. Extracts from parish 
registers will also be of great service to me. 

H. R. Promer. 

9, Torbay Road, Willesden Lane, Kilburn. 


Napotron Prints, &c.—I should be glad to 
know what has become of the extensive collection 
of Napoleon prints, &c., formed by the late J. 
Saintsbury, who wrote a valuable and exhaustive 
work entitled ‘The Napoleon Museum,’ Lond., 
1845. W. Roserrts., 


*‘Morcen Rorn.’—Who is the author of the 
words of this well-known German song? A Teu- 
tonic friend assures me Wilhelm Hauff is the man. 
I feel sure my friend is wrong. One of your cor- 
respondents will doubtless put him or me right. 

A. H. Curistiz. 


‘How THEY BRoucHT THE Goop News FROM 
Gneyt to Arx.’—It appears from answers in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5™ S. i. 71, 174, 298, 418, that this 
poem is not based on any historical incident. If 
this be so it is, I suppose, useless to ask what was 
the good news and why did they bring it. But 
can Mr. Browning’s narrative be explained by any 
imaginary circumstances? It is evident that Aix 
was reduced to the greatest straits. There was but 
one measure of wine left in the city. The natural 
idea is that Aix was besieged. But if so, how 
could a horseman gallop into the town without let 
or hindrance? Is there any eee 


Parish Reoister Lost.—Knowlton is a small 
village near Sandwich. In 1813 a return was 
made of the parish registers in this diocese, and I 
find on consulting these returns that at Knowlton 
volume No, 1 extended from February 29, 1711, 
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to October 31, 1748. In 1831 a parliamentary 
return was made, and No, 1 of the Knowlton re- 
gisters was included in that. Since 1831 this 
volume has disappeared. What has become of it ? 
But this is not all, There was at some time an 
earlier No. 1 than that about which I am inquir- 
ing, for the transcripts of this earlier volume ex- 
tend back to about the year 1564. The most 
curious thing, however, about the missing volume 
(1711-48) is that every transcript relating to this 
period has disappeared, and the boxes which should 
bave contained the transcripts are filled up with 
blank paper! J. M. Cowper. 


Canterbury. 


Heraupic : McGovern or MacGavran Cran. 
—I have sought in vain for some time past for the 
original armorial bearings of this ancient Irish sept, 
and should be grateful to any contributor to 
‘N. & Q. who could put me on the way to their 
discovery. Sir Bernard Burke kindly informs me 
that no such arms have ever been registered to his 
knowledge; but that is no disprover of their exist- 
ence. I may add that the clan dates from the 
remotest times, is referred to on almost every page 
of the Four Masters, and its head was lord and 
chief of the ancient barony of Tullaghan, in county 
Cavan. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


Bockrast Axspey, Drvon.—May I beg of 
readers of old charters, &c., for any references to 
the name of the above abbey between the years 
960 and 1146 ? A. E. P. R. Dow tine. 


Essay Wantep. — Where can I obtain Lord 
Carlingford’s essay on ‘ The Effects of the Norman 
Conquest,’ written for the Lord Chancellor’s prize 
in 1846 ? Gai 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantep.— 


‘Napoleon | in the other World, | A Narrative | written 
by Himself : | and found near his tomb | in the | Island 
of St. Helena, | by Xonga-Tee-Foh-Tchi, | Mandarin of 
the Third Class,’ | London : | Henry Colburn, New Bur- 
lington Street, | 1827,—I picked up this rather extra- 
ordinary work some little time ago. Is it of any value? 

Epwarp R. Vyvyan, 

Avriors or Quorations WantTED.— 

I have seen how the pure intellectual fire 
In luxury loses its heavenly ray, 

And how in the languishing soul of desire 
The feast of the soul is melted away. 


PLATO. 
[ This reads like Tom Moore, | 
That eagle's fate and mine are one, 
Who on the shaft that made him die 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar on high. 
W. P. 


[The idea is, of course, to be found in Aschylus’s 
‘Fragments.’ See Plumptre’s translation, ii, 231. Its 
use by Byron in ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ 
is, also of course, well known.]} 





Replies, 
EXTRA VERSES IN ST. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 
(7% §. ii. 7.) 

The best-known MS. in which these extra 
verses are found at xx. 28 is the famous 
uncial'D, the Codex Bezw, where they occur 
both in Greek and Latin. This MS., it is well 
known, is remarkable for its additions, as at 
St. Matt. vi. 33. The addition is also found in 
various Latin MSS. which are collated by Tre- 
gelles (see note ad loc.). It is also in the Syriac 
(Crt. and Hel.). The Greek text from D is given 
by Tischendorf in his larger edition (Lips., 1869), 
but I am not aware of any common edition in 
which the Latin is printed simply from this MS., 
and I will therefore beg leave to transcribe it 
from Mill’s note (‘ Nov. Test.,’ fol., Amst., 1746) :— 

** Vos autem quzritis de minimo crescere, et de magno 
minui, Introéuntes autem et rogati ceenare, ne dis- 
cubueritis in eminentibus locis, ne forte dignior te super- 
veniat, et accedens coenz invitator dicat tibi; adhuc 
deorsum accede, et confundaris. Si autem discubueris 
in minimum locum, et superveniat minor te, dicet tibi 
invitator cen: Collige adhuc superius; et erit tibi 
hoc utile.” 

In reference to the Anglo-Saxon versions, Mill 
observes :—“ Versio Sax. in exemplaribus MSS, 
quibusdam bec ipsa habet.” 

If it is desired to trace further the occurrence in 
Anglo-Saxon MSS., reference may be made to the 
dissertation in the “ Prolegomena” to ‘ Quarti 
Seculi Poetarum Christianorum Opera,’ ed. Migne, 
Par., 1846, where at sec. 120, p. 50, it is referred 
to. The subject is also treated in the notes at 
p. 266, inasmuch as Juvencus adopts the addition 
(* Evang. Hist.,’ lib. iii. vv. 612-620’). 

St. Leo was also acquainted with the addition, 
for whereas one of the readings of the Latin MSS. 
in Tregelles has ‘vos autem quvritis de pusillo 
crescere,” he, after citing v. 26, goes on :—‘“‘ Et 
tamen heec illis tune insinuabantur qui de pusillo 
volebant crescere ” (‘Ep. ad Pulcheriam Augustam 
de Ambitu Anatoli, ep. cv. al. xxix., in Hurter, 
‘Opuse. SS. PP.,’ ser. i. tom. xxvi. p. 79, Oen., 
1874). 

The addition is also examined by Mill in the 
‘“* Prolegomena” of his edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, §§ 256, 768, 1275. Ep. MarsHAtt. 


It cannot be necessary to point out to Pror. 
Sxeat that the Greek equivalent of these addi- 
tional sentences between vv. 28 and 29 of Matt. xx. 
is in the Codex Cantabrigiensis, and is given by 
Alford in loco. It is well known that that codex 
is “closely and singularly allied to the ancient 
Latin versions, so much so that some critics 
have supposed it to have been altered from the 
Latin,” and most of these versions contain the 
passage im question. In the ‘ Evangeliarium 
Quadruplex Latin Versionis Antique seu Veteris 
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Italics,’ edited by Joseph Bianchini of Verona, and 
published at Rome in 1748, there is the following 
note on the Codex Corbejensis in loco :— 

“ MS. Codex Monasterii Sancti Andrew secus Avenio- 
nem idem retinet additamentum, sed nitidiori stylo in 
hune modum : ‘ Vos autem queritis de pusillo crescere, 
et de magnis majores esse. Intrantes autem ad ceenam 
nolite recumbere in locis eminentibus, ne forte clarior 
te superveniat, et accedens qui ad coenam vocavit te, 
dicat tibi: Adhuc deorsum accede, et confundaris. Si 
autem in loco inferiori recubueris, et supervenerit 
humilior te, dicet tibi qui te ad coonam invitavit: Accede 
adhuc sursum, Et hoc erit tibi utilius.” Insignius non 
est in toto Matthzi volumine additamentum, propter 
Virorum doctorum quastiones famosissimas quibus ven- 
tilatum est. Legebant illud Juvencus Presbyter ac 8. 
Hilarius in suis Exemplaribus Evangelicis: at Leo 
Magnus nihil amplius additum habuisse videtur in suo 
Evangelico volumine preter ea que retinet MS. noster 
San-Germanensis, Consule Adnotationes nostras scriptas 
in Versionem Italicam Sancti Matthzi, ubi de hoc 
assumento abunde disputavimus.” 

The reading of the Codex Veronensisas regards the 
above passage differs from that quoted in the follow- 
ing particulars. In the first sentence it reads “ de 
minore ” instead of ‘‘ de magnis”; in the second it 
inserts “et rogati” after “intrantes autem”; and 
near the end it reads “vocavit” instead of 
‘*invitavit ” (i. ¢., ad coonam). The passage, it is 
obvious, reads like an adaptation from memory of 
Luke xiv. 7-10. W. T. Lynn, 

Blackheath, 


The words inserted between vv. 28 and 29 of 
the twentieth chapter of St. Matthew are found in 
the Greco-Latin Codex D preserved in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, known also as the 
Codex Beze, from the fact of its having been pre- 
sented to the University in 1581 by Theodore 
Beza. The manuscript is marked by many addi- 
tions to the received text. Perhaps the most re- 
markable is that which occurs after St. Luke, 
vi. 5:— 

“On the same day, seeing one working on the Sabbath, 
He said to him, O man, if indeed thou knowest what 
thou doest thou art blessed; but if thou knowest not, 
thou art accursed, and a transgressor of the law.” 

Jounson Baity. 

South Shields Vicarage, 


These verses are found in the Latin of Codex D 
(with the corresponding Greek in the parallel 
colamn) and in a large proportion of MSS. of the 
Vulgate. A full list of these will be found in Dr. 
Scrivener’s ‘Plain Introduction to the Criticism of 
the New Test.,’ c. ix. sec. 6, p. 576, ed. 1883. 


Q. V. 





AymmateD Horsenarrs (7 §. ii. 24).—In my 
native county (Roxburgh) and other places as well 
it is a common belief, among the juveniles at least, 
that if a horsehair is put into water it will by-and- 
by turn into a “ rampar eel,” that is, a lamprey. 
As boys, sixty years since, we made various ex- 





——.. 


periments on horsehairs by laying them in small 
pools of water, and watching them from day to 
day. Need I say that we never got any of them to 
live, but we got them in such a condition that, as 
we phrased it, we could “ take the skin off them”; 
the fact being that the hair left in still water ac. 
quired to itself a thin film all round, and after 
week or two of this condition it was quite easy to 
draw the hair out of this apparent skin. Our ex. 
planation of failure to get a hair living was that it 
had not been allowed to remain long enough in the 
water, for, we reasoned as boys, it had got a skin, 
and surely a head would grow and life come too 
by-and-by. 

In connexion with this matter I may mention 
that I have several times seen in very shallow 
roadside pools living creatures apparently of the 
tribe five or six inches long and as slender as a 
horsehair. On taking them up in the hand they 
wriggled and twisted about in all sorts of ways, 
and examination showed them to possess a very 
minute head. I am not naturalist enough to 
know whether these were young eels or what class 
they belong to, but it is possible their hair appear- 
ance may have given rise to the belief of horsehairs 
turning into eels. C. 


Unlike the third Editor of ‘N. & Q.,’ the 
original Editor was not indisposed to accept 
a communication respecting the modern belief 
in a remarkable instance that horsehairs could 
be changed into eels. In noticing a previous 
reference upon this subject from a lady cor 
respondent, 5. M. S., so valued a contributor as 
Mr. E, Peacock gave a long extract (2™ S. vi. 
486-7) from the ‘Life and Correspondence of 
Robert Southey,’ edited by his son-in-law, 1850 
(vol. iv. p. 35), evincing the belief of Southey and 
Wordsworth in the transformation, and minutely 
describing the process of change. Mr. Peacock 
had repeated the experiment which they had seen 
tried with a different result, so that “ he could 
not help thinking that the poets were the victims 
of a practical joke.” ; 

One more instance of the adoption of this 
fancy besides those mentioned by Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps may be given from an accredited writer. 
Fuller observes :— 

“ Besides, what is observed of horzehaira, that lying 
nine days in water they turn to snakes; so some cere- 
monies though dead at first, in continuance of time 
quicken, get stings and may do much mischief,” &c.— 
* The Holy State,’ bk. II. ch, vi. sec, 4, p. 71, Cambridge, 
1642, 

Ep. Marsiatt. 

I was familiar with this bit of folk-lore from 
sixty to seventy years ago, when residing in my 
native south-east of Cornwall ; and I remember 
that the water which fell as rain on a church, ot 
on the leads of the tower thereof, was held to 
be peculiarly efficacious in bringing about the 
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animation of the hair. This subject has previously 
occupied ‘N. & Q.,’ see 2" §, vi. 322, 486. I 
have this day met with three persons from the 
Midlands acquainted with the subject. 
Wa. PENGEeELLyY. 
Torquay. 


It is really surprising how widely spread over 
Europe the belief is that horsehairs falling into 
the water will become living creatures in due 
course of time. I have met with the superstition 
in Germany, and a friend of mine told me that 
Russian peasants had shown him swimming in a 
bottle a lively horsehair which they had taken out 
of lake Ladoga. I have known educated persons 
in Germany who kept horsehairs in bottles filled 
with water and shook them from time to time to 
see whether life had not come to them yet, and 
whose hope and faith and want of all scientific 
training was such that they felt sure the horsehair 
was just beginning to swim with spontaneous 
motion, and were irritated by my scepticism. A 
German emigrant in North America assured me 
solemnly that he had tried the experiment with 
perfect success. The superstition is based on the 
existence of a filiform worm Gordius aquaticus, 
which is found in stagnant pools and is not unlike 
a wriggling horsehair. Artuur Russet. 

Gomshall. 





? 


Miss Busk’s conjecture that “hair worms’ 
may take up their abode within the “tube of the 
horsehair” is ingenious. But if the hair of a horse 
is not solid it forms a curious exception to the rule, 
Surely the appearance of the hair moved by the 
flowing water sufliciently accounts for the belief. 

G. B. Lonesrarr. 


It was a common belief amongst my school- 
fellows in Newcastle-on-Tyne that a horsehair 
placed in water would become an eel. See Hen- 
derson’s ‘ Folk-lore of the Northern Counties,’ p. 28 

W. Hewry Jones. 





Skirbeck Quarter, Boston, 

Srreanarsuatcn (7 §, i, 150, 214, 255, 
375, 413, 490; ii. 50).—Mr. Atxkryson’s note | 
has advanced the discussion by a distinct 
stage. “The real difficulty,” as he says, lies in 
Bede’s interpretation, sinus fart. He urges with 
an authority which few will dispute that the halch 
in Streanaeshalch is the equivalent of Chaucer’s 
halke, a ravine or gully, and of the Northumbrian 
heugh. This, therefore, may be the word which 
Bede translated by sinus. But as to fari he can | 
only affirm his belief “that there is a mistake 
somewhere.” The mistake must have arisen out | 
of some word which Bede or his informant con- 
founded with Pharos. 


I would suggest that a| 
solution of the difticulty is supplied by the O.N. | 
fjara, which means strand, beach, or foreshore, and 
is an exact equivalent of the “strand” from 


which the ancient Liberty and Wapentake of 
Whitby Strand derives its name. Wapentakes 
and hundreds are named, as a rule, from the 
spot at which the hundredmen, by immemorial 
usage, assembled in their moot. In the case of 
the Wapentake of Whitby Strand the meeting- 
place seems to have been the “strand ”’ or fjara, 
to which access was obtained by the halch or 
gully which gave the name to Streanaeshalch, 
This halch-fjara, as Whitby Strand would be 
called before the new name came into use, sup- 
plies a form which may have been translated 
sinus fari by Bede’s informant, probably a monk 
of Whitby, while Bede may have supposed it to 
be a translation of Streanaeshalch. 

As for Streanaes, the first part of this name, 


| the explanations hitherto given are all open to 


objection. To the obvious supposition that it is 
& proper name the difficulty attaches that no 
such proper name occurs among the thousands of 
Teutonic names which are known to us. The 
nearest approach to it that I can discover is the 
O.H.G. Strinzo, which occurs only once, in a Fulda 
charter dated in 838 a.p. If a proper name, it 
would be in the genitive, and the genitive would 
end in an or possibly in es, but hardly in aes. 
Moreover, if halch denotes a waterless ravine, and 
not a house, a proper name as a prefix would be 
inappropriate and improbable. The spelling nes, 
however, is exactly that which a “ness” would 
take. I cannot agree with Mr. ATKINSON as to 
the non-existence of a ness. The Ordnance map 
shows plainly that the reef known as Whitby 
Rock extends into the sea for a mile to the north 
of the cliff on which the Abbey stands. It is quite 
as much of a ness as Ketelness, Bay-Ness, Sand- 
end- Ness, Scalby-Ness, or any other ness along the 
neighbouring coast. The objections to explaining 
Streanaes as “ Straw-ness” are obvious. But if, 
as we should always do in such cases, we search 
for the guidance of analogous names, we find in 
the ‘ Landn:imabék’ of Iceland two capes called 


| Straumnes, both of which are proved by the modern 
| map to have been so called from the 


*€ stream ” or 


tide-race flowing past them. The Anglian form of 
the Icelandic Straumnes would be Stréamnzs, 
which is almost identical with the Streanaes of 
Streanaeshalch. The loss of the m has, however, 
to be accounted for. In the middle of a word m 
has a tendency to fall out before m, as in the case 
of septenus and novenus for septemnus and novem- 
nus, while the Domesday Domniton became Don- 
yngton as early as 1285. The loss of the m would 
be aided by the accent in the case of the trisyllable 
Streamneshalch. The Stréamnes would be so 
called either from the tidal race setting past the 
point, cr from the fact that the Esk, which here 
enters the sea, is the only considerable “ stream ” 
which debouches along the whole Yorkshire coast 
between the Humber and the Tees. 
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This explanation, I venture to think, suits all 
the local conditions ; it satisfies the analogy of the 
Icelandic names ; it avoids the hypothesis of a 
personal name absolutely unknown ; and only re- 
quires the supposition of the loss of a letter which 
would very readily fall out. Isaac TaYLor. 


Mr. Arxrnson states that he looks upon healch, 
halch, hale, halgh, as simply equivalent to modern 
hauch, haugh, another form of which is heuch, 
heugh. I do not agree that heugh is an alternative 
form of haugh. In Northumberland and the Scottish 
border thereare numerous place-names of both these 
terminations, and the difference between them is 
very wide. Haugh, which may be A.-S. haga, an en- 
closed meadow, is applied to low-lying flat land on 
the side of a stream. Heugh, on the contrary, is a 
hill-side, or a rugged steep, or a fissure in a hill- 
side, and seems to suggest a possible derivation 
from A.-S. heafian, to elevate. In Northumber- 
land the gh in both words is pronounced as f, 
haugh being pronounced like half, and heugh as 
hewf. But possibly this pronunciation is a modern 
softening of guttural gh. In proceeding south- 
wards from Northumberland these words as com- 
ponents of place-names both disappear in the 
county of Durham before we reach the Tees. In 
that county the most southern haugh I know of 
is Chartershaugh, on the Wear; and the most 
southern heugh is, I believe, the lighthouse cliff 
at Hartlepool. Mr. Arxinson is correct in de- 
fining heugh to be “a precipitous bank above”; 
but | think he is mistaken about haugh being “an 
alluvial sloping bank below.” There is no slope in 
a haugh; it is absolutely flat. 

I say nothing as to whether the last part of 
Streanaeshalch is or is not heugh or haugh. I only 
wish to point out that these words must not be 
assumed to be identical. J. V. Grecory. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Britannia (7 §. i. 361, 422; ii. 10).—The 
identification of the Cassiterides Islands has often 
proved a difficulty. Heylyn, in his ‘Cosmo- 
graphie,’ 1682, makes the following remarks re- 
specting them in his sixth article upon the “ lesser 
islands ” of Britain :— 


“From this abundance of Tin, the Grecians, when 
they came to know them, called them Cassiterides; (Cas- 
siteros in that language signifying Tin) accordingly 
Herodotus affirmed that he knew not those islands called 
Cassiterides, from whence Tin was brought. The rich- 
ness of this commodity, the pleasures of the place, and the 
Western situation of them makes many of the Gracians 
call them Hesperides, mistaking them for the Fortunate 
islands. By Solinus they are called Silures ; as before is 
said ; Sigdeles in the corrupt copies of Antonius ; insulze 
Silline, " Severus Sulpitius : from whence we have the 
name of the isles of Scilly,” 


The fact of Herodotus (‘ Thalia,’ 115) being ig- 
norant of the position of these islands should not 
militate against the identity of the Cassiterides 


with the Scilly Isles. Strabo (lib. iii.) says that 
the Cassiterides consisted of ten islands, and Hey- 
lyn gives the names of ten more esteemed than the 
rest. 

With reference to the name of Albion, it is very 
probable that many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have 
not seen the account of its origin as given by 
Caxton in his ‘Chronicles’ of 1480, The full 
details would occupy too much of your space. I 
will, therefore, copy a few lines only. It would 
appear that a certain King Diocletian had many 
married daughters, the eldest of whom was called 
Albyne. Upon some provocation by their hus- 
bands they agreed among themselves that they 
would murder them, which was accordingly done. 
The king, enraged at their wickedness, directed 
that they should all be 
“ brent; but the barons and lordes of Sirrie counceilled 
not so for to do suche sternesse to his owne daughters 
but only should voide the land of hem for evermore so 
that they neir sholde come agene...... And Dioclitian that 
was hir fadre anone commanded hem to gone into shipp 
and delivered to hem vitailles for half a yere, And whan 
this was done all the sustren went into the shipp and 
sailed forth in the see and bitoke all hir frendes to 
Appolyn that was hir god, And so long they sailed in 
the see till at the last they come and arrived in an yle 
that was all wyldernesse. And wen dame Albyne was 
come to that londe, and all hir sustrees, this Albyne went 
forth out of the sbipp and said to hir othir sustrees, For 
as moche quothe she as I am the oldest suster of all this 
companie and fyrste this land have taken and for as moche 
as myname is Albyne I will that this londe be called 
Albion after myne owne name, and anone all hir sustren 


graunted to hir wyth a good wyll.” 
C. L, Privce. 
The Observatory, Crowborough, 


Ham (7™ §, i. 427; ii. 11). — May I take the 
liberty of disputing the appropriateness of this 
question so far as West Somerset is concerned? 
As a native of West Somerset, and always familiar 
with it, I do not remember any village or hamlet 
terminating so except one very small and modern 
hamlet in Old Cleeve. On referring to Savage's 
‘ History of Carhampton Hundred,’ a work which 
treats of every detail on the whole of West Somer- 
set, which borders on North Devon, I find only 
one referred to—Langham,a manor in Luxborough. 
This must be an obscure, if not obsolete, name, as 
it must be within a few miles of my native place, 
and I do not know it excepting as recorded by 
Savage. W. Symons. 

Barnstaple. 





This term is in frequent use in Worcestershire 
and, I believe, in the neighbouring counties (besides 
North Devon and West Somerset). It seems to 
| be applied to large pieces of pasture, particularly 
those used as common land, 7. ¢, Kempsey Ham, 
and Powick or Powyke Ham, in Worcestershire. 
I beg, however, respectfully to differ from some of 
your correspondents in thinking that the term ham 
is usually applied to a river peninsula. W. H. 
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Arms oF THE TowN OF BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE 
(7S, i. 508).—Camden says :— 

“ Bradford belonged to John of Gaunt, who granted 
to John Northrop of Manningham, an adjoining village, 
and bis heirs, three messuages, and six bovates of land 
to come to Bradford on the blowing of a horn on St. 
Martin's Day in winter, and wait on him and his heirs 
jn their way from Blackburnshire, with a lance and 
hunting dog for thirty days, to have for yeomans-board, 
one penny for himseif, and a halfpenny for his dog, &c., 
for going with the receiver or bailiff to conduct him safe 
tothe Castle of Pontfract, A descendant of Northrop 
afterwards granted land in Horton to Rushworth of 
Horton, to hold the hound while Northrop’s man blew 
the horn, These are called Hornman or Horblow lands, 
and the custom is still kept up: a man coming into the 
market place with a horn, halbert and dog, is met by the 
owner of the lands in Horton. After proclamation made, 
the former calls out aloud, ‘ Heirs of Rushworth, come 
hold me my hound whilst I blow three blasts of my horn 
to pay the rent due to our sovereign lord the king.’ He 
then delivers the string to the man from Horton and 
winds bis horn thrice, The original horn is still pre- 
served, though stripped of its silver ornaments,” 

Camden does not allude to any church at Bradford. 
Constance Russet, 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Tsomas Wentwortu, Eart or Strarrorp 
(7* §. ii, 28).—The descendants of this ill-fated 
nobleman are practically countless, through his 
daughter, the Lady Anne Wentworth, who married 
Edward Watson, second Baron Rockingham. The 
chief lines of descent are as follow :— 

1. Rockingham, became extinct in the male 
line 1782. 

2. Catherine Watson, m. Edward Southwell, 
Esq., aguo Edward Southwell Russell, twenty- 
fourth Baron de Clifford. 

3. Margaret Watson, m. Sir John, first Baron 
Monson, aquo William John, seventh Baron 
Monson. 

4. Geo, Watson Milles, present Earl of Sondes. 

5. Anne Watson Wentworth, m. William, third 
Earl FitzWilliam, aguo William Thomas Spencer 
Wentworth FitzWilliam, fourth earl, living 1886. 

These distinguished families represent several 
branches or foundations of the Wentworth line, 
but there are numerous other direct descendants, 
through females, not in any specific line of in- 
heritance, A. Hatt. 


He left five children: William, second earl, 
who died issueless in 1695; Anne, married Ed- 
ward, Earl of Rockingham (whose heir is the pre- 
sent Earl Fitzwilliam) ; Arabella, wife of the Hon. 
John M‘Carthy, about whom I can give no in- 
formation ; Thomas and Mary, both of whom died 
unmarried. HERMENTRUDE. 


By his first wife, Lady Margaret Clifford, he 
no issue ; by his second wife, Lady Arabella 
Holles, he had three children, viz., William, his 
successor ; Anne, who married Edward Watson, 
second Baron Rockingham; and Arabella, who 





married Justin McCarthy, third son of Donogh, first 
Earl of Clancarty, and created Viscount Mount- 
cashell by James II. By his third wife, Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Sir Godfrey Rodes, Knt., he had 
one son and one daughter, both of whom died un- 
married. See Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerage,’ 1883, 
pp. 576-7. G. F. R. B. 


Maona Cuarta (7* §, ii, 27).—If the context 
of the passage in the ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ is 
referred to, it will be seen that D'Israeli cites as 
his authority Colomiés. Paul Colomiés, better 
known as Colomesius, was librarian at Lambeth, 
and died in 1692. He is the author of various 
works. Ep. Marsua.t, 


Revets (7 §. ii. 8).—From a document I have, 
signed by Thomas Odell, dated January, 1747, it 
would appear he was “ Deputy Examiner of all 
Interludes, Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, Farces, 
and other Entertainments of the Stage under what 
Denomination soever.” For this he had an allow- 
ance of two hundred pounds a year. 

Emity Coie. 

Teignmouth, 


Oviver= Moon (7* S. ii. 8).—Hotten’s ‘ Slang 
Dictionary’ gives : ‘‘ Oliver, the moon ; ‘ Oliver 
don’t widdle, 7.¢, the moon does not shine. 
Nearly obsolete.—Bulwer’s ‘ Paul Clifford.’” Why 
should the moon have been dubbed Oliver ? 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Massace (7™ §, ii. 49).—A very interesting 
paper on ‘ massage” was lately read before the 
** Sette of Odd Volumes” by Dr. William Murrell 
(** Leech” to the “Sette”). After stating his 
belief that the “treatment” was known to the 
Chinese 3000 B.c., Dr. Murrell remarked that 
authorities differed as to the origin of the word, 
some deriving it from the Greek massein, to rub, 
others from the Arabic mass, to press softly. 

James Roperts Brown. 


Sir Joun Cust, SPEAKER or THE HovusE OF 
Commons (7" §, i. 228, 274; ii. 72).—Sir John 
Cust was born in 1718. This date (accidentally 
omitted) should be added to the account given 
of him at the last reference. E. C. OC. 


Sunpow (7 §. ii. 29).—Lord Sundon, Baron 
Sundon of Ardagh (not Ardale), co. Langford, lies 
buried with his wife in a vault in the south transept 
of Sundon Church, co. Beds. He died s.p. 
April 29, 1752, intestate. Iam not aware that he 
had a sister, but he had a brother John, who died 
s.p.in 1691. For an account of this family see 
Bedfordshire Notes and Queries, pp. 220-27. 

F. A. Biaypes. 

Bedford, 


Lady Sundon was a well-known historical 
character; her husband William Clayton, Baron 
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Sundon, ob. 1752. He had married a Miss 
Charlotte Dyves, who became closely associated 
with the very notorious Sally, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, whereby this Lady Sundon became 
Mistress of the Robes to Queen Caroline, This 
couple had no family, but Lord Sundon left several 
sisters and nieces, of whom Elizabeth Clayton 
married Walter Fyson and left issue. A. H. 


Jon may have his great namesake's patience, but 
he does not appear to possess the gift of accuracy. 
A reference to Burke's ‘Dormant and Extinct 
Peerages’ (1883), would have shown him that no 
such title as “Sundon and Ardale” was ever 
created. William Clayton, Deputy Auditor of the 
Exchequer, and sometime M.P. for Westminster 
and for St. Mawes, was in 1735 created Lord 
Sundon of Ardagh, in the peerage of Ireland. He 
died s.p., April 29, 1752, while representing the 
Cornish borough of St. Mawes. The place of his 
death is not mentioned by Sir Bernard Burke. 
Mrs. Fyson was not Lord Sundon’s only sister, but 
his aunt, the second of three sisters, daughters of 
his grandfather, Ralph Clayton, Esq. All the 
sisters were married, and two, of whom Mrs. Fyson 
was one, had issue. Lord Sundon himself is not 
stated to have had any brothers or sisters. 

Nomap. 


According to the Gent. Mag., vol. xxii. p. 240, 
“Wm. Clayton, Ld. Sundon of Ireland, member 
for St. Maws ; formerly member for Westminster 
and other places, aged near 80,” died on April 
29, 1752. Clayton, who was Deputy Auditor 
of the Exchequer in 1716, married Charlotte 
Dyves, sister of Lewis Dyves, an officer of the 
2nd Horse Guards. His wife became Mistress of 
the Robes to Caroline, the queen of George IL, 
and through her influence he was, on June 2, 1735, 
created Baron Sundon of Ardagh, co. Longford, 
He left no issue, and his wife predeceased him on 
Jan. 1, 1742. See Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerage’ 
(1883), p. 122. G. F. R. B. 


Tue Rose as a Tavern Sicn: tae Witp 
Rose (7 §. ii, 44)—I do not think that any 
satisfactory reason has been given why the wild 
rose is called the dog-rose or the scentless violet 
the dog-violet. In Messrs. Britten and Holland’s 
* Dictionary of English Plant Names’ there are up- 
wards of fifty plants the name of which begin with 
dog. Under “ Dog-eller,” Viburnum opulus, the 
authors say, “ Dog is applied here, as in many other 
cases, a3 meaning spurious, not the right thing.” 
Whatever may have been the origin of this use of 
the word dog, it is certainly now understood to mean 
by the peasantry something which is not what it 
pretends to be, or something which is not useful to 
man, in distinction from something which is useful. 
Compare dog-Latin, dog-logic, dog-looked, dog’s 
sleep. Horse seems to be used in a similar manner. 








There are more than forty plant-names beginniy 
with horse in the work above quoted. We hy, 
also such compounds as horse-head, anything yen 
big or awkward ; horse-mussel, the large fresh-waty 
mussel ; and horse-trick, a rough practical joke 
Horse, standing alone, has been used as a termg 
reproach. See examples in Mr. T. L. O. Davie 
‘ Supplementary English Glossary,’ sw) voc, 

The wild rose is called the canker-rose on accony, 
of the brightly coloured hair-like galls which gry 
thereon, which are caused by the (Cynips rom 
Shakespeare says :— 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 

When summer's breath their masked buds discloses 

But for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unwoo'd, and unrespected fade : 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 

Of their sweet deaths are swectest odours made, 

Sonnet lir, 

In the “ National Edition,” edited by Charles 
Knight, canker-blooms are wrongly explained % 
be “ the flowers of the canker or dog-rose.” 

Epwarp Peacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Can there be any doubt that the word dog applied 
to the scentless violet and the wild rose is a mat 
of inferiority? Although the dog is the “ mos 
intelligent of animals,” there are other phases ¢ 
his character, which at all times, from Homert 
now, have occasioned his name to be used asi 
depreciatory word. Dog-Latin is bad Latin, ani 
has its counterpart in French ; for our neighboun 
suy, chien Latin, chien Francais, chienne & 
musique, J. Carrick Moore. 


First Protestant Cotony 1x Iretanp (78 
i. 448; ii. 35).—Sir Thomas Ridgway, Treasurer 
at-War in Ireland, had been sent over to Londo, 
as one of the chief commissioners for the plants 
tion of Ulster, to submit the various documents to 
the authorities there, and take their instructions 
as to the scheme of colonizing anew the six Irish 
counties which had escheated to the Crown, Of 
the forfeited lands there were allotted to Sit 
Thomas, who was the first to take out his patent, 
the manor of Portclare and Ballykirgir, in the pre 
cinct of Cloger, consisting of 2,000 acres, and the 
great proportion of Largie, also of 2,000 acres, ia 
the precinct of Donganon, all in the county d 
Tyrone. Both these demesnes were to be held of 
the castle of Dublin in common socage, and to both 
was attached the dignity of holding a barony court. 
The distribution of the Ulster plantations wa 
ordered to be made in the three proportions of 
1,000, 1,500, and 2,000 acres. It will thus be 
seen that the treasurer received two grants of the 
largest size allowed. To fulfil the conditions of 
the grant, Sir Thomas brought over twelve car 
penters from England to one estate, and planted 
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on the other twenty British families, while on both 
he erected a castle and relative houses. In 1622 
Sir Thomas Ridgway sold his estate in Clogher to 
Sir James Erskine, a Scotchman, or, to speak more 
securately, he bartered it in exchange for an earl- 
dom that Erskine had the disposal of. These lands 

, ultimately, through two female descendants, 
to the Moutrays and Richardsons, who, so far as I 
know, possess them at the present day. 

Davin ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh, 


“ As DEAF AS THE ADDER” (7* §, ii. 9).—Com- 
mentators on Psalm Iviii. 4, Eccl. x. 11, and 
Jer. viii. 17, point out that the deaf adder is pro- 
bably the asp, which the Arabians describe as 
specially deadly and as defying all the powers of 
the charmer. Dr. Eadie writes as follows in his 
‘Bible Cyclopzedia,’ p. 36 :-— 

“The wicked are compared to the deaf adder 
(or asp) that stoppeth her ear, and will not be 
charmed. Whether the reptile is really deaf, or 
whether it obstructs its hearing, as it may easily do 
by laying one ear upon the ground and covering the 
other with dust or with his tail, is not important. It is 
enough that for some cause the effort to attract and turn 
it is vain...... The Arabians tell us that there are three 
classes of serpents, and in the first class they place those 
whose poison is so fatal as to cause death in three hours, 
and who are not subject to the power of the charmer; 
such, they say, are the basilisk and all kinds of asps.” 

Dar. Inctesy will find De Quincey’s allusion to 
Bentley in vol. xi. of the ‘Collected Works,’ 
p. 191. ‘“‘ Bentley,” says the critic, “resigned 
himself luxuriously, without the whisper of a 
scruple, to his own sense of what was or was not 
poetic, which sense happened to be that of the 
adder for music. The deaf adder heareth not 
though the musician charm ever so wisely.” 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


The adder mentioned in Psalm lviii. 4 is natur- 
ally deaf. See Smith’s ‘ Dict of the Bible,’ vol. i. 
p. 2l,ed. 1863. Hammond, in his annotations on 
the passage, p. 294, ed. 1615, has the following :— 

“The deaf viper or adder is said to be so called 

because, being deaf of one eare, he useth to stop the other 
with dust, or with his taile, to avoid the force of charms 
or incantations wherewith he is wont to be caught.” 
It is worthy of note that in Authorized Version 
and Revised (by some reviled) Version, 1884, the 
translation is ‘‘ they are like the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her eare.” As, however, “charity 
thinketh no evil,” let us hope the adder cannot 
help her deafness. M.A.Oxon, 


There is a Kentish proverb that supports the 
theory of the adder’s deafness :— 
If I could hear as well as see 
No man nor beast should pass by me, 
On the other hand, a tradition is current to the 
effect that the adder is not naturally deaf, bet 





shuts out musical charms by placing one ear on the 
ground and inserting the end of its tail into the 
other—a somewhat difficult operation, the ear 
being internal. As a matter of fact, I believe 
adders possess the faculty of hearing in common 
with other snakes, In ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 
II. ii., Shakespeare makes use of the same image, 
having doubtless borrowed it from the Psalms, 
H. S. 


Basto (7% §. ii. 47).—In Spanish cards clubs 
are really represented by “ clubs,” for which basto 
is the Spanish word. In certain games, ¢.g., 
Ombre, the ace of clubs plays an important part, 
and is emphatically called “basto.” In the same 
way the ace of spades—spada, a sword—is called 
 spadille.” A. E. 


Mr. Anperson asks for the derivation of 
this word. It is the Spanish for any card of 
the suit of clubs, as “el quatro de bastos,” “el 
rey de bastos,” &c., the ace being called “el basto,.” 
The word means a club, and is represented on 
Spanish cards by a solid weapon of that sort fit 
for a giant. In Italian it is called bastone, which 
is the equivalent of the French bdton. The Spanish 
form baston is used for a walking-stick with a knob 
toit. Basto is used only for the card club, and 
for no other club or staff except for a certain kind 
of halberd. Henry H. Gisps, 

St. Dunstan’s. 


The ace of clubs, at ombre, is called basto, 
Clubs are called bastos in Spanish, and bastoni in 
Italian (see ‘ The Game of Ombre,’ second edition, 
by Mr. H. H. Gibbs, 1878). 

JULIAN MARSHALL, 


In Italian bastone (s.m.) in the singular means 
a staff or cudgel, and in the plural the club cards 
in a pack, But the word basto is translated by 
Baretti as pack-saddle or pannel. In Spain the 
club suit is called bastos ; in France, tréfle ; and 
in England the Spanish name has been applied to 
the French card. W. J. Lawrence, 

Newcastle, co, Down, 


Portrait or Dickens (7" §. ii. 29).—I do not 
remember having seen the photograph of Dickens, 
but cartes de visite of this kind were common when 
I was a little boy, a quarter of acentury back. There 
was a very striking one of the late Bishop of Ox- 
ford, Dr. Wilberforce. These photographs certainly 
verged upon the grotesque, but one got a good like- 
ness of the face at the expense of the legs, and 
they were, I suppose, the photographic ancestors of 
the more recent “ vignette” likenesses, although, 
of course, they were not taken from life originally. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


‘Tae Patrician’ (7 S. i. 409, 474; ii. 36).— 
While thanking your two correspondents for their 
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replies, I may inform G. F. R. B. that it is quite 
possible—and, moreover, the fact—that No. 23 of 
the Patrician to which my query referred was 
published on “ Saturday, March 14, 1846.” The 
number bearing this date is on my table as I write. 
Quite recently I again turned over the pages of 
No. 23, and among the advertisements I found the 
following :—‘‘The Patrician. A Weekly News- 
paper. Price 6d. Edited by John Burke, Esq., 
author of,” &c.; and further on, “The Patrician, 
printed on fine paper, with the best type, is 
published every Saturday, at the office, 30, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden.” Was the Patrician, 
like other papers, published monthly as well as 
weekly ? Were there two papers of the same name? 
Or what is there to account for the difference 
between the date of my number and the dates 
given by G. F. R. B.? I shall be glad of further 
particulars, ALPHA. 


A Cocriovs Custom (7™ §. ii. 26)—May I 
correct a mistake into which your correspondent 
Mr. E. H. Coteman has inadvertently fallen as 
to the locality of the ‘‘Aughton Pudding Feast”? 
The curious custom is not observed, and did not 
take place, at Aughton near Ormskirk, as stated 
in the note referred to; but at Aughton near 
Lancaster, about three miles from the Halton 
station on the Midland Railway, to the north of 
Lancaster, and about forty miles or so from the 
Aughton near Ormskirk. Nodoubt the similarity 
of names has led to the mistake. 

Ropert CLARKE, 

Lytham. 


Nompserinac Houses (7" §. ii. 21). — The 
number of a house at which I lately stayed in 
Birmingham appeared on the street-lamp post 
opposite the gate. The number was in white on 
blue, and was fixed at right angles to the line of 
the pavement, and was, I feel sure, the work of 
the local authority. It was a real help both to me, 
who previously knew nothing of the house but the 
number, and to the cabman who drove me. It 
struck me as a thing which might well be copied 
in all large towns, especially in streets where the 
numbers are a long series. Ww. C. B. 


In glancing through the Ballard collection of 
letters in the Bodleian Library I have noted an 
instance which may be worth recording. Dr. 
Bernard Gardiner, writing to Dr. Charlett on 
Jan. 26, 1719/20, gives his address as “ London, 
Glouster-Street, Num. 13.” C. E. Donte. 

12, Park Crescent, Oxford. 


Prescot Street was a great seat of the rich Jews, 
who may have introduced numbering from abroad. 
One scheme of numbering applied by the French, 
in the beginning of this century, in small cities, 
was to divide the town into squares on the map. In 

square so marked out the numbers ran through- 








out, and not according to the street. Thus, a houg 
would be A 4, No. 21 ; B3, No. 37, and so forth, 
Hype Crarxe, 


Toe Axtiquity or Foornat (7™ §, ii, 9 
73).—There can be no doubt about the meaning of 
the Old French word noise as explained by you 
correspondent D., but I do not quite see how ths 
“ noise” arising from games played in the meado 
which surely were outside the city (Fitzstephe 
himself tells us that in his day “ vadit in sub. 
banam planitiem omnis juventus urbis ad lusup 
pile ”), was to be prevented by an edict prohibiting 
the same sports inside the city (deinz la cité), |; 
seems to me that the “ prees du poeple,” which Mz, 
Hoce translates “the meadows of the people’ 
means rather the throng of people in the streets, 
where football would be decidedly objectionable 
and likely to give rise to “ plusours maux” eye 
in the fourteenth century, when the traffic wa 
not quite so great as it now is in Cheapside and 
the other great thoroughfares of the City. This 
same word prees (=“ crowd,” modern “ press”) wa 
already established as an English word in Chaucer: 
time. See ‘Wife of B.,’ Prol., 522, 548; ‘Mu 
of Lawes T.,’ 295 ; ‘ Troil. and Cres.,’ ii. 1718, & 
The edict in question was doubtless found necessary 
in consequence of the practice of playing at football 
in the streets, which had probably grown up, t 
the great annoyance or noise of the passengen, 
since Fitzstephen’s time. F, Norcatz 


Picture or Jean Jacques Rovsseav (7" § 
ii. 29, 71).—The misplacing of a comma has some 
what confused my reply on p. 71. It reads, “It 
was then the property of Lady Williams Ramasy, 
died in 1784.” It should be, “ of Lady William 
Ramsay died in 1784,” A. Graves. 

6, Pall Mall. 


Count Dierricn’s Cottection oF Untver 
sity Tuesrs (7 §. ii, 29).—There is a large colleo- 
tion of such dissertations in the Bodleian, of which 
there is the following account in the ‘ Annals of 
the Bodleian Library,’ by Rev. W. D. Macry 
(Rivingtons, 1868), p. 240:— 

“A very large collection of Academic Dissertation 
published in Germany, amounting to about 43,400, wa 
bought at Altona for 332/. 16s. in 1827. Of these a folio 
catalogue was published in 1834. In 1828, 160 volume 
of the same character were added, and other large addi 
tions were made in 1836 and 1837, but particularly i 
1846, when no fewer than 7,000 were purchased.” 


Ep. Marsuatt. 


Liypaw (7* §. i. 506). — Mr. Hatt mistake 
the derivation. The word for breadth, extent, 
expansion, is llyd, not lly. Bol zav. 


* New Encuisn Dictionary’ (7" §. i. 303, 336, 
370, 430, 471 ; ii. 53).—No reference has been made, 
I think, during this discussion to a large number 
of persons who are interested in it, namely, po 
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sesors of the parts of the ‘Dictionary’ already 
jsued. As several years must necessarily elapse 





“twink.” The name, I believe, has been given to 
the bird on account of its sharp, musical, chirpy 


before the completion of the work, it would be of | note, uttered with frequency, when hopping about. 
service to such persons if any one meeting with a | This seems more nearly represented by “ twink” 
word not in the ‘Dictionary’ would send it to | than by any other combination of letters. 


‘N. & Q.’ to supplement Mr. Srxes’s list. I 
have sent a few words of the kind to Dr. Murray, 
and am quite willing to send them to ‘N. & Q.’ 
in order that they may be generally useful until 
gn appendix can appear. Joun RanpDALL. 


Icannot but take exception to the phrase used 
by Mr. Sykes as to Dr. Murray's desiderata 
i He says: “These have now apparently 
ceased.” Whether intentionally or not, his words 
convey the idea that Dr. Murray had determined 
to issue no more lists. The fact is that though 
the last list (No. V.) was dated in April, 1885, the 
work of the editor and his assistants has been so 
heavy that they have not yet, I imagine, got 
through more than three-quarters of it, and are 
still glad to receive special quotations for the 
whole of the words on the last page, at any rate. 
When they get within measurable distance of the 
end they will doubtless issue a sixth, and so on 
till the work is ended. A Reaper. 


Mvucwomp (7™ §. i. 29, 172).—I extract the 
following from the Liverpool Echo of July 19 :— 

“The Hon. Milton Reed, ex-representative in Congress 
of the State of Massachusetts, who is on a visit to this 
country, had a letter of introduction to a well-known 
‘seceding’ Lancashire Liberal. In the course of a con- 
versation that turned chiefly on American politics the 
Englishman inquired of the Yankee the meaning of the 
word ‘mugwump’ as applied to American politicians, 
Mr. Reed said the term was borrowed from the Indians. 
If an Indian left his own tribe to marry into another and 
sought to return he was calleda‘ mugwump.’ The same 
applied to political parties. If a Republican went over 
to the Democrats, then returned to his former party, he 
was described as a ‘mugwump.’ ‘ Then,’ said the 
Englishman, ‘I suppose I’m a political mugwump?’ 
*Not yet,’ replied Mr. Reed. ‘ You will be when you 
have returned to your allegiance.’ ” 

Geo. H. Brrerwey. 


Oswestry. 


Twink (7 §. ii. 49).—A chaffinch is called a 
“twink” from the sharp cry of “twink, twink,” 
which it utters when alarmed. This bird has, 
indeed, “a large commodity of names,” all ex- 
pressive of its brisk and lively habits, or of other 
characteristics. In addition to the above it has 
been variously called the pink, the spink, the shilfa, 
the skelly or shelly, the shell-apple, the chaffy, 
the boldie, the beechfinch, and the “ which-do-you.” 
It is also called the bachelor finch, because the 
males separate as the winter approaches, and go in 
distinct flocks. Joun Cuurcaitt SIKEs. 

21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


In answer to Mr. Binkseck Terry's query, 
the chaffinch is known here by country people as 








E. J. Bat.uie. 
Chester, 


In our neighbourhood a chaffinch is known as a 
“spink.” In answer to Mr. Birxpeck Terry, 
is it not probable that the local words come merely 
from the little short note of the bird ? 

K. B. E. 


Derbyshire. 


In Derbyshire the chaffinch is commonly called 
a“spink.” This is also the name here, but not so 
generally used. Both “twink” and “‘spink” may 
probably be derived from the sharp metallic note of 
the bird. Tuos, RatcuirFe, 

Worksop. 


Snorenam (7 §. ii. 46). — According to 
Wright’s ‘ History of Essex’ (1836), vol. ii. p. 676, 
“the church was undoubtedly erected by some of its 
patrons of the noble family of Grey of Wilton ; it was 
dedicated to St. Peter. Some remains of it may be traced 
near the hall yard. The inhabitants resort to the church 
of Lachingdon as being the nearest, and are there bap- 
tized and buried, and contribute to all parochial duties, 
However, this is yet a rectory presentative, and a ser- 
mon is, or used to be, preached annually under a tree.” 
Lewis, in his ‘Topographical Dictionary’ (1848), 
states that “ not a vestige remains of the church,” 
and that the parish contained 211 inhabitants. 
Kelly, in 1882, says that the two parishes of Latch- 
ingdon and Snoreham have now been united both 
for civil and ecclesiastical purposes, and that the 
annual sermon under the tree has long been dis- 
continued. G. F. R. B. 


Memoirs or Grimaxpr (6% §. xii. 427, 500; 
7™ S. i, 36, 312, 378, 473; ii. 35)—My edition 
of Grimaldi, in two volumes, black cloth, with 
three medallions on the backs, has no border 
round ‘The Last Song,’ and was published by 
Richard Bentley, 1838. Being bound in dark 
cloth, this, according to Mr. Bentiey, would be 
one of those copies sold by Mr. Tegg, and yet it 
has not the border round the last illustration 
which is said to have been introduced by him. 

KE. T, Evans. 

63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Correr Coins, 1864 anp 1871 (7 §. ii. 48).— 
There is no basis for the curious belief that the 
copper currency struck for these years is of greater 
value than similar coins of other years. Pennies 
and halfpence of both dates are scarce, simply 
because the weight of bronze coined was very 
greatly less than in any other years since the new 
coinage. When this became known, collectors and 
dealers seized upon them, and now they are prac- 
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tically withdrawn from circulation, 1864 par- 
ticularly so, though the coinage of 1871 was less 


than the other date. Tuos, Ratcuiree. 
Worksop. 


With regard to the bronze coins of 1864, see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. i. 36, 282. In 1871 only twelve 
tons of pence and six tons of halfpence were coined. 
See ‘ Fourth Annual Report of the Deputy Master 
of the Mint, 1873,’ p. 54. This is probably the 
smallest quantity since the introduction of the 
bronze coinage, which will explain the fact of 
their rarity in Ireland or elsewhere. 


G. F. RB. B. 


The scarcity of bronze coins bearing these dates 
is not due to any superior value nor to a sub- 
sequent recall, but to the fact that a comparatively 
small number were struck in the two years re- 
ferred to. See 6S. i. 282. I may also mention 
that farthings were not coined in 1871. 4H. 8. 


Tae Four Seasons (7 §. ii. 26).—Those who 
value the mnemonic lines concerning the seasons 
of the year may like to have the exact reference 
to Lindewood, which Giles Jacob has not given. 
They occur in the ‘ Provinciale,’ and are found in 
a note upon the constitution of Archbishop Win- 
chelsey, ‘‘ Quoniath Propter” (‘ Prov.,’ 1. iii., cap. 
“ De Decimis,” fol. 141 rect., Lond., 1525). 

Ep, Marsa. 


Depications (7 §. ii. 8). — According to 
Pulleyn’s ‘ Etymological Compendium’ (1828), 
* Dedications to books were first introduced in 
the time of Mecznas, a.p. 17; practised for the 
purpose of obtaining money in 1600,” 


Geo. H. Brisrwey. 
Oswestry. 


Sir Toomas Rivtey (7* §. ii. 29).—As Sir 
Thomas Ridley was born at Ely, was at Eton, and 
Fellow of Kings, and was buried in St. Bennet’s 
Church, London, there seem many sources of in- 
formation for the time of his birth. And further, 
as he is mentioned by Wood, ‘ Fasti Oxon.,’ ad 
A.D. 1598, the edition of Dr. Bliss is also a work 
to be consulted. Ep. MarsHatu. 


There is not much information about the birth 
of Sir Thomas Ridley. He was born at Ely; is men- 
tioned in the Eton ‘ Registerum Regale’ as elected 
to King’s College, Cambridge, 1565 ; head master 
of Eton 1579-82. He died Jan. 22, 1629, and 
was buried at St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf. Probably 
the date of his birth may be found in the registers 
of either Ely, Eton College, King’s College, or St. 
Bennet, Paul’s Wharf. C 


Westminster. 


Titre or Sona Wantep (7 S. ii. 29).—The 
title of song wanted by Mr. Somervitue is “I'll 


I possess is published by Messrs, J. Willi 
of Berners Street, W., but several editions arm 
issued by other publishers, 

Crarence A. Pirmay, 


PorTRAITS HAVING ONE Hanp on A Sxouuy 
(7™ §. i. 407, 512; ii. 58).—In the frontispiece of 
a book entitled ‘ Ancient Funeral Monuments of 
Great Britain,’ published in 1631, is an engraving 
of the author, John Weever, in which he is repre. 
sented with one hand touching a skull. I belieye 
that John Weever died prior to the publication of 
the book, or very shortly afterwards. Perhaps 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could determine this 
by giving the year of Weever’s death. 

Grypnoy, 


“ FaTeE CANNOT HARM ME; I HAVE DINED 10. 
pay” (7" §. ii. 48).— The line attributed to 
C. 8. Calverley, and certainly written by Sydney 
Smith, is a humorous paraphrase of the beautiful 
passage in Horace :— 

Ille potens sui 
Leetusque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dixisse, Vixi: cras vel atra 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 
Vel sole puro; non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro est efficiet. 
J. Carrick Moore, 


After thirty years’ omnivorous reading, as far back 
as Herodotus, and of late years mummy papyri, I 
cannot remember having met with the original of 
the saying. I am inclined to think it the canon’s 
own. It is just in his mock heroic style, the 
sudden transition from the heights to the depths. 
I write from memory myself, but I am pretty 
certain that E. S. N., when he gets the book, will 
find Calverley’s last line in inverted commas, 
We know, of course, that it is always considered 
to be Smith’s, and is the last line of his ‘ Recipe 
for a Winter Salad.’ Let me, through ‘ N. & Q, 
shake hands with E. 8S. N. He is a man of per- 
ception, for he knows the ‘ Ode to Beer.’ I say so 
confidently, for I know it by heart myself. 


Inn Srtaon: “Toe Taree Orcan Pipss” 
(7™ S. ii. 46).—M. de Caumont, in his ‘ Essay on 
Ancient Organs,’ says :— 

‘* Organs have been placed in our churches since the 
twelfth century, and the use of organs began sooner in 
England than in France. I could cite many authorities 
to bear me ont, but I shall be content with quoting some 
verses of Wolfstan, monk of Westminster, in honour of 
Elfege, Bishop of that church, about the middle of the 
tenth century.” 

These verses inform us that there was a large organ 
at this time in the Abbey of Westminster. M. de 
Caumont goes on to say:— 


fection till the fifteenth century; it was then that it 
became common in our temples.” 





watch for thee in my lonely bower.” The copy 


Archbishop Dunstan, in the reign of Edgar, pre- 


“ This grand instrument did not begin to rise to per 
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sented the church of Malmesbury with an organ 
(‘Malmesbury,’ p. 366, Gale). 

Constance RusskLt. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Moorr’s ‘ Lecenpary Batiaps’ (7" §., ii. 68). 
—Possibly ©. A. F. was one of the Misses Feild- 
ing to whom Moore inscribed the volume. 

G. F. R. B. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Middlesex County Records.—Vol. I, Indictments, Coro- 
ners’ Inquests-post-mortem, and Recognizances from 
$ Edward VI. to the End of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Edited by John Cordy Jeaffreson, With 
an Index by A. T. Watson. (Published by the Middle- 
sex County Record Society at the Clerkenwell Sessions 
House.) 

We hail the appearance of the present volume as a sign 

that a most important class of documents is at length 

attracting the attention which it deserves, The re- 
cords of most of our counties, which are nominally in 
the custody of the custos rotulorum, but really, we 
believe, almost always in the keeping of the clerk of the 

, have, we fear, in former times suffered from 
nearly every ill to which manuscript matter can be liable. 

We wish we could believe that the present days are, in 

this respect, an improvement on the past. We fear, 

however, that such is not the case, but that in many 
instances important information is perishing. No such 
charge can be brought against the present authorities of 

Middlesex. They have employed Mr. Watson to arrange, 

classify, and catalogue their vast collection—a gentle- 

man who is truly described by Mr. Jenffreson as “ one of 
the very few masters of his particular craft in the whole 
country to whom so great and important a piece of work 
could have been safely entrusted.” 

In dealing with an immense mass of matter such as 

Mr, Jeaffreson had before him, it was practically im- 

— to print everything. Those who know the end- 

less verbosity of documents of this kind will not desire 

to have them reproduced in full. It is the purpose of 
the present volume, its editor tells us, “to exhibit the 
purport and principal particulars of all the noteworthy 
documents contained on these files from their com- 
mencement in Edward's time to the close of Elizabeth's 
reign.” This he has done in a most successful manner. 

There is, it is true, nothing to tell of in the way of 

comment, but the condensation of the documents has 

been done with a skill that is quite admirable. What 
strikes us most, however, is the index. We have met 

before with old documents edited with as scrupulous a 

care as Mr. Jeaffreson has shown, but never did we meet 

with an index which comes so near to perfection as this 
one compiled by Mr. A. T. Watson. It was but simple 
justice to place his name on the title-page. To those 
interested in the sad history of religious persecution, the 
long catalogue which the index gives of recusants will 
be very valuable. Many of the persons mentioned are 
evidently members of middle-class families, but the great 
races are represented. We meet with several members 
of the house of Arundel, who were then living at Clerken- 
well. Lady Alice Berkeley, a person we cannot identify, 
was living in Holborn. She was probably the wife of 
tome member of the house of Spetchley. Members of 
the well-known families of Mallory, Stanley, Towneley, 

Tyrwhitt, and Titchborne also occur, 

The articles classed under the head of “ Apparel ” are 





some of them very curious, On July 26, in the 31st of 
Elizabeth, a true bill was found against Richard Clarke, 
yeoman, who had assaulted Henry Oxon and robbed him 
of a russet-coloured woollen cloak and “ vnum vesti- 
mentum vocat’ mandilion” worth four shillings. Mr, 
Watson is in doubt, we gather, as to what a mandilion 
was, We believe it to have been a jacket without 
sleeves. 

Mr, Jeaffreson prints in the preface at full length the 
documents relating to the fatal duel in which Ben 
Jonson was engaged, If we are not mistaken, we owe 
their discovery to him. We shall never know whether 
the sentence was literally carried out, and that the poet 
was branded in the hand with what the London populace 
calleda Tyburn T. It has been suggested that in case a 
culprit could pay a fee to the officials the iron used was 
a coldone. The absurd legal custom of tle “‘ benefit of 
clergy ” is constantly referred to in these pages, and Mr. 
Jeaffreson has consequently been induced to give a dis- 
quisition on the subject, which, as a contribution to his- 
tory, is not without independent value. 


tdited by George 
Part II. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library. 
Laurence Gomme, F.S,A. Archeology. 
(Stock.) 

Tue second portion of the archzological section of the 

reprints from the Gentleman's Magazine is of even highe 

interest than the first. It opens with ‘Stones and Stone 

Circles,’ on which Mr. T. G. Bonney, M.A., Mr. J.T. 

Blight, Mr. R. R. Brash, and many other modern autho- 

rities say much that is of highest interest and value, 

* Miscellaneous Antiquities of the British Period’ follow, 

Under this head occurs the description of shields, urns, 

torques, &c, Karly and late Anglo-Saxon remains are 

then treated, and the volume ends with a selection of 
papers on Scandinavian antiquities. It is needlees to say 
that many of the subjects—such, for instance, as“ Vitrified 

Forts ”"—have been discussed at length in *N. & Q.’ Not 

easy is it in the case of a compilation such as this to show 

the nature and value of this reprint. Admirable and 
half-forgotten, and in a sense inaccessible contributions 
of C. Roach Smith, the Rev. T, D. Fosbroke, Mark Antony 

Lower, T. Crofton Croker, Hodder Westropp, J. J. A. 

Boase, and other eminent antiquaries, are here practic- 

ally brought to light. Students of antiquity and scholars 

generally are indebted to Mr. Gomme for the manner in 
which the tusk of selection is executed, and the spirit and 
rapidity with which the whole is carried out, 


Tue slackening of the political strain has caused 
literature to reassert itself in the magazines. Of the 
contents of the Fortnightly not more than four are 
political. Most prominent among the remaining con- 
tributions is ‘A Preaching from a Spanish Ballad,’ a 
powerful and characteristic poem by Mr. George Mere- 
dith. Mr. E. Delille writes on * Oliver Wendell Holmes.’ 
and Mr, Schiitz Wilson on ‘Switzerland.’ Mr. Bent 
supplies one of his papers on ‘ Greek Peasant Life,’ and 
Mr. E, Ross a description of ‘ Deer-Stalking in the Past,’ 
the title of which we should be happy to believe is no 
misnomer,—* Lucy Hutchinson’ is the subject of a good 
paper in the Gentleman’s, in which the Rev, H, R, 
Haweis also gives a very cheerful account of his ex- 
periences in Boston as a lecturer. Mr. Alex. H, Japp 
writes thoughtfully on De Quincey, and Mr. John Cole- 
man, under the title of ‘ The English Lemaitre,’ describes 
Charles Dillon.—‘ The Annals of Billiards’ and ‘ At the 
Oybin ’ are two excellent contributions to the Cornhild, 
—‘ Bamborough Castle’ is described by the Rev. J. H, 
Overton in Longman’s Magazine, and Mr, Andrew Lang 
continues his pleasant gossip ‘ At the Sign of the Ship,’— 
‘In Leicester Fields,’ a delightful antiquarian paper by 
Mr. Austin Dobson contributed to the English Illustrated 
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is full of pleasant information concerning Hogarth, Sir 
Joshua, and other celebrities associated with Leicester 
Square. It is fully and excellently illustrated. Many 
admirably picturesque illustrations of ‘Old Chester ’ are 
also supplied.—In the Nineteenth Century is a paper by 
the Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp on ‘ Letters and Letter- 
writing,’ in which letter-writing is traced from fourteen 
centuries before Christ to the days of Charles Lamb. 
The question ‘Are Animals Happy!’ 
Mr. Carlill in the affirmative. Dr. Burney Yeo writes 
on ‘English and Foreign Spas,’—To Macmillan Mr. 
Tilley sends a very competent paper on ‘ La Fontaine's 
Fables.’ Mr. Dykes writes on ‘ The Land of Burns,’ and 
there is a long poem by Mr. F. T, Palgrave.—‘ Chronicles 
of Scottish Counties’ commences in All the Year Round 
with Galloway, Part I. 


No. III. of the English Historical Review has an admir- 
able paper by Mr. Osmund Airy on ‘ Lauderdale,’ in 
which, by the light of the ‘ Lauderdale Papers,’ recently 
edited by Mr. Airy for the Camden Society, the later 
career of this indomitable and unscrupulous minister is 
traced. A more faithful picture of an historical cha- 
racter is scarcely to be hoped. More speculative, but 
not less valuable, is the essay of Mr, Evelyn Abbott on 
‘The Earliest Inhabitants of Greece.’ In the “ Notes 
and Documents” are included ‘The Squire Papers,’ by 
Messrs. 8. R. Gardiner and Walter Rye, and the ‘ Corre- 
spondence of Admiral Herbert during the Revolution,’ 
by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, This valuable review 
cannot fail to become widely known, 


Tun Encyclopedic Dictionary of Mesers. Cassell, 
Part XX XI_, extends from “ Estranger” to the derivatives 
of “ Eye.” An illustration of the encyclopedic character 
of the work better than is furnished by “‘ Eye” is not to 
be desired, The pronunciation, the various forms, the 
derivation, and the cognate forms, are given. After 
these the various uses, with quotations from Shakspeare, 
Dryden, Newton, &c. The technical uses follow, the 
whole being accompanied by a well-executed illustration. 
—Quitting the Pool, Greater London, Part XIII, deals al- 
most wholly with Woolwich, Plumstead, and Erith, giving 
concerning the Government works very extensive infor- 
mation.—Our Own Country, Part XIX., is principally 
occupied with Exmoor, of the wild scenery of which 
numerous illustrations are supplied. It commences, 
however, with a full-page illustration of Birmingham, 
and ends with a striking view of the Cove of Cork.— 
Cassell’s Jllustrated Shakespeare, Part VII., gives the last 
acts of ‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ with a full-page illus- 
tration and many smaller engravings, and the opening 
acts of ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’—Ebers’s £gypt, 
Descriptive, Historical and Picturesque, Part XVI., sup- 
plies, in the earlier portion, some excellent reproductions 
of antiquities, and gives in the following portion elaborate 
views of the Mosque of El-Azhar. A view of the en- 
trance to the Khan El Khalil is very vigorous.— Part ILI. 
of the Life and Times of Queen Victoria is occupied 
with 1844-5, and shows, among other matters of 
interest, the visit of the Queen to France and the return 
visit of Louis Philippe.—The incidents of the Pindaree 
War and other heroic efforts are depicted by pen and 
pencil in the History of Jndia, Part XI, and the first 
volume of Gleanings from Popular Authors is com- 
pleted, One more volume of this will follow. 


Part XXXIII, of Mr. Hamilton’s collection of 


Parodies contains parodies of Mr. Swinburne and Lord 
Byron. Those of the former poet are not very numerous, 


We have received Recent Egyptian Discoveries concern- 
ing ae Moses, and the Exodus, by David Burnett 
(Stock), 


is answered by | 


Messrs. Reeves & TuRNER have published Words of 
Wisdom from the New Testament Epistles. 
Tue Rev. J. W. Appleford has written A Bri 
Account of the Parish and Church of St. Andrew, B 
| thorpe, which is published by Mr. W. Masland, Saffro, 
| Walden. Much interesting information concerning thig 
| ancient pile has been collected. 
Tue Presidential Address of the Rev. W. S. Lach 
| Szyrma to the Penzance Natural History and Antiquariag 
Society has been reprinted from the Society's Trang 
actions. 





Potices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bug 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


C. C. (“ Origin of the Name of John Bull”),—Thig 
question has been thrice asked in ‘N.& Q.’ Lonp Bray 
BROOKE, 1" 8, i, 372, “ fancies” it was “adopted from 
Swift's * History of John Bull,’ first printed in 1712,” Ag 
editorial comment, 3" S, i. 300, says John Bull appeam 
to have been first introduced to public notice by Dr 
Arbuthnot, in his excellent jeu d’esprit, ‘ The History of 
John Bull, a MS. found in the Cabinet of the famom 
Sir H, Polesworth in the Year 1712,’ Apparently the 
two works mentioned are the same, 

G. A, AITKEN.— 

Formosam resonare, doces, &c. 
Virg., ‘ Georg.,’ 1. 6 
Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte. 
Hor., ‘ Epist, ad Pisones,’ 140, 
Your other queries will appear. 

C. C.—Peg Woffington, born 1718, died 1760. Most 
known particulars concerning her may be obtained from 
Genest’s ‘ Account of the Stage,’ vol. iv. pp. 500-9, 

Tuomas Birp (“Macaronic Verses’’),—“Ego num 
quam audivi such terrible news’’ may be found, 
other places, in Stephen Collet’s ‘ Relics of Literature 
~~ in ‘The Modern Garland,’ by Isaac J, Reeve, voli, 
p. 42. 

Tue Rev, H. 8, SHarp, Wareham Rectory, 
will be glad to hear of books containing the best account 
of the various inventions of steam-engines with direct 
rotatory action without crank. 

J. CoopeR Moriey.—A communication sent to you at 
address supplied 7‘ 8, i, 348 has been returned through 
Dead-Letter Office, Please send present address. 

W. Wisi (“ Natives of Kent ”).—See 5 8, iv, 400, 
478. 

W. R, (“ Cornish Parishes ”),—A place shal! be found 


for it. 
NOTICE, 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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